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Chronicle 


Home News.—Upon receipt of newspaper dispatches 
reporting the statements of M. Clémental, Winston 
Churchill and other foreign diplomats, concerning the 
agreement reached in Paris over the 
collection of German reparations pay- 
ment under the Dawes plan, Senator 
Hiram Johnson introduced into the Senate a resolution 
requesting the State Department to transmit to the Senate 
the exact text of the agreement signed by Ambassadors 
Herrick and Kellogg and by Colonel James A. Logan, 
American observer with the Reparations Commission. 
Mr. Johnson has been identified with the Senate “irrecon- 
cilables ” ; in this instance he professes a fear that America 
through the Paris agreement may be caught up in foreign 
entanglements and may be obliged to assume responsibility 
for the enforcement of payments should Germany default. 
The issue raised by Senator Johnson, it was thought, 
might lead to a senatorial discussion covering the whole 
policy of the Administration’s foreign diplomacy during 
the last few months. Senator Johnson’s resolution was 
referred to the Foreign Relations Committee, of which 
Senator Borah, another “ irreconcilable,” is the Chairman. 

With no delay, Secretary Hughes issued an unsigned 
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statement that was both positive and direct. He declared, 
1, that it was necessary for the United States to take 
part in the conference in order to protect our interests, 2, 
that the conference was not a body provided for either 
by the Berlin or the Versailles treaties, 3, that the agree- 
ment merely looked to the allocation of payments, did not 
provide sanctions on possible German default, and did not 
put any obligation, legal or moral, on the United States, 
and 4, that the agreement did not surrender or modity 
any treaty signed by the United States. Though this 
statement is in conflict with the views expressed by the 
foreign representatives, it has been favorably received by 
the French press, which claims that the remarks of M. 
Clémental and Winston Churchill were misunderstood in 
this country. President Coolidge let it be known that he 
is in perfect accord with the Hughes’ statement. 


But the Foreign Relations Committee, despite the 
assurances of Secretary Hughes, enlarged the scope of the 
Johnson resolution; it inserted a request for information 
as to the circumstances under which 
the agreement came to be adopted by 
the American representatives. Thus 
amended, the resolution was adopted by the Senate without 
debate. According to press comment, the resolution has 
broad significance. It seeks an answer to such questions 
as the following: Does the Paris agreement provide that 
the United States shall not receive the full amount of the 
claims made by this Government and American nationals 
for damages sustained from Germany during the war? 
What was the status of the American signatories and 
what were their instructions? Is the agreement in effect 
a treaty requiring the ratification of the Senate? Is the 
United States committed to join with the Allies in com- 
pelling Germany to acquiesce in the fulfillment of the 
terms of the agreement? Did the American signatories ad- 
vocate a reservation freeing the United States from par- 
ticipating in carrying out the terms of the agreement ex- 
cept in so far as it affected the United States, and did the 
American representatives sign the agreement even after 
this reservation was rejected by the foreign signatories? 
Ii the Senate should insist on an answer to these questions, 
there. is the possibility of direct conflict between it and 
the Administration. 


Implications 
and the Pact 


On January 19, the Senate adopted the majority report 
of the Senate Investigation Committee on the Teapot 
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Prior to the final vote a sharp debate 
ensued when the minority report, 
signed by five Republican members, 
was defeated. As will be remembered 

the majority report, prepared by Senator Walsh, scores 

the grant of leases of the naval oil reserves to E. L. 

Doheny and Harry F. Sinclair, makes condemnatory 

references to ex-Secretary Fall, criticizes the secret 

manner in which the leases were awarded and condemns 
the policy of leasing Government oil reserves to private 
interests. Final legislation on the oil reserves must await 
the court decision on the Sinclair and Doheny cases. 

As far as the Senate is concerned, this quiet action 
concludes the violent agitation over the alleged scandal of 
the oil-reserve leases. 


Dome scandal. 


Teapot Dome 
Report Accepted 


Austria.—At the beginning of its activity, the Ramek 
Cabinet was faced with difficulties. The questions how to 
recruit and govern the little Austrian army had clogged 
the wheels of parliamentary progress, 
as the Socialists had taken to the well 
known proceedings of obstruction. At 
the same time the members of the Christian Social party 
obstructed the work of the City Council of Vienna in 
opposition to the Socialists. Besides this the Government 
had its hands full with the problem of the unemployed 
and the increasing prices. At last peace prevailed in 
Parliament so that even before Christmas several bills 
could be passed. The most interesting among them was 
the law of the shilling currency. Hereafter the smallest 
unit of Austrian money is to be a copper coin called a 
groschen, representing one hundred crowns. One hundred 
groschen are to be one shilling, that is as much as 10,000 
crowns of old. The shilling is to be a silver coin, while 
twenty-five shilling pieces will be coined in gold. This 
change in Austrian currency has met with very different 
attitudes of mind. While there are optimists who greatly 
approve of it, the pessimists say that the prices will be 
considerably raised in consequence of it. As a matter of 
fact, the tendency is to base the whole economic life on 
the value of gold, so that the great business firms will 
give an account of their affairs in terms of gold. An 
expert, writing in the Newes Wiener Tagblatt, said that 
gold was one of the causes of the general high cost of 
living. America forced Austria and other nations, he 
argued, to accept the gold currency, since the former was 
overstocked with gold and wanted this gold to bear 
interest. Austria was obliged to borrow that gold and pay 
for it from eight to ten per cent. Next she passed that 
gold on, so to say, to those nations from whom she held 
government securities and received for it three or four 
per cent only. This disproportion was bound to create 
unfavorable conditions. 


The New 
Currency 


It seems that one of the chief reasons for the estab- 
lishment of the gold currency was the necessity of creating 
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a favorable opinion of Austrian economic conditions 
abroad. Dr. Reisch, president of the 
National Bank, had been to London in 
December. When he came back, he said, 
that in spite of their cordiality and good will the English 
seemed not to be able quite to realize Austrian conditions. 
This partly was due to inexact press information and to 
the utterances of individuals who were far from able and 
willing to give the English an unbiased view of the situa- 
tion; but it perhaps chiefly came from the very different 
conditions under which England and Austria had de- 
veloped, the former following a course of more or less 
quiet evolution, the latter going through a series of up- 
heavals. In economic life, Dr. Reisch said, time had to 
be measured not by years but by lustrums and even 
decades. This of course was rather a shock for the mem- 
bers of the committee of the League of Nations, who had 
originated the plan of Austria’s reconstruction and now 
most naturally were eager to see the results. One of the 
topics commented most upon in London had been the 
ever increasing dearness in Austria. Dr. Reisch ex- 
plained to them, that the National Bank had not the 
same power to influence the prices as had the Bank of 
England in Great Britain and its many dominions. So 
a better understanding, at least, was created by personal 
intercourse. Dr. Reisch, on the other hand, has his own 
lessons to learn. Since Austria is in great need of foreign 
money her leaders must strive to comprehend the view- 
point of foreign money-lenders. 


Foreign 
Contacts 


France.—On Wednesday, January 21, Louis Marin, 
former Minister of the Poincaré Administration, in a long 
speech of five hours before the Chamber of Deputies gave 
forth arguments in connection with 
France’s debt to the United States that 
elicited the applause of Socialists and 
Nationalists alike. Deputy Marin began by reminding 
Finance Minister Clémentel that any arrangement with the 
United States would have to be ratified by the Chamber 
and the Senate. Coming to arguments to prove why 
France’s payments to this Government should be reason- 
ably limited he maintained that money was by no means 
the standard by whcih service should be measured. 
France’s service during the war, not only to the United 
States, but to the world, has been enormous. First of all, 
France held up the German attack until the Allies were 
ready. Then France made great sacrifices for the world 
in the blood of her men and in the numbers of her na- 
tionals. The world must not forget, he said, the 1,450,000 
men who died on the field and the 300,000 who died in 
hospitals. Again, during the war, money was munitions, 
and in this regard France gave in her millions. All these 
factors must be taken into consideration, he said, when 
France’s debt to the United States is spoken of. The whole 
assembly was in manifest sympathy with the speaker and 
even Premier Herriot was seen to nod in assent. 


The War 
Debt 
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During the week beginning Sunday, January 18, a de- 
bate has been carried on in the Chamber of Deputies con- 
cerning the appropriations to be made for the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. This brought up 
again the question of the suppression 
of the credits for the support of the 
Embassy to the Vatican. M. Briand, though he belongs 
to the left and though his followers form part of the 
strength of the Herriot Government, came out openly in 
favor of the retention of the Embassy. In more than one 
address M. Briand begged Premier Herriot to act in this 
matter not merely for the wishes of certain members of 
his political party, but to have in mind the good of the 
whole of France which is intimately connected with the 
Vatican Embassy. He then passed in review the many 
advantages, foreign and domestic, which France would 
enjoy from continuing to be represented at this diplomatic 
center. He begged the Premier to withdraw from this 
his election pledge before it was too late. After his first 
address, Briand was answered both by M. Simon and by 
the Premier himself. Simon said that former Premiers, 
such as Waldeck-Rousseau and Emile Combes, although 
they opposed relations with the Vatican, had always 
showed the greatest respect for the person of the Holy 
Father himself. The League of Nations, he continued, 
had taken the place of the Vatican as the arbiter of the 
nations. Premier Herriot, according to a dispatch in the 
New York Times, said in part: 

Today the Pope is only a spiritual power. When he was a 
temporal sovereign he had the right to an ambassador. I think I 
do not lessen my respect for him when I refuse to involve his 
spiritual power in all the thousand affairs of diplomacy. Your 
doctrine is a heritage of the past. Mine is directed towards the 
future. 

M. Briand ended his final speech on the subject by say- 
ing that of all the arguments put forth by the Government 
for the suppression of this Embassy, not one seemed to 
him to be really sound. Why should France not be rep- 
resented, he exclaimed, there where the United States, 
Japan, Brazil and other countries were seeking entry. M. 
Briand was applauded again and again by the Chamber 
and Herriot showed distinct signs of uneasiness. The 
Deputies from Alsace-Lorraine then interposed with some 
strong criticism of this proposed break with the Vatican 
and uttered threats of the probable evil effect for the 
Premier’s government should the proposition be carried 
out. 

On Friday, January 23, the Chamber of Deputies held 
another exciting session. When Deputy Louis Marin 
made the speech mentioned above in favor of a reasonable 
limitation of French payments to the United States a 
number of Deputies demanded that the speech be printed 
and distributed throughout the country. This measure 
now came up before the house for vote, but in spite of its 
previous sympathetic reception, the votes stood 224 to 200 
against its affichage, i. e., its printing and distribution. 
The Socialist press upheld the outcome of this vote. But 
this result engendered bitter feelings and the Government 
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was accused of being frightened by the action of Senator 
Borah at Washington. Premier Herriot on this occasion 
reiterated his determination to abolish the Embassy at 
Rome, stating as an answer to the arguments of Briand 
that France had thus far gained nothing from the Vatican. 
He mentioned as instances Pope Benedict’s neutrality dur- 
ing the war and Pius XI’s attitude with regard to the 
occupation of the Ruhr. 


Germany.—On January 19 the new Chancellor, Dr. 
Hans Luther, formally introduced the members of his 
Cabinet to the Reichstag. Herr Saemisch and Dr. Schu- 
macher, Centrists, who had resigned 
were replaced by Martin Schiele and 
Frenken in their respective positions 
as Minister of the Interior and Minister of Justice. The 
Centrist, Heinrich Brauns, a Catholic priest, who has held 
his post as Minister of Labor amid all the shiftings of 
politics and the making and unmaking of Premiers and 
Cabinets still remains in the Luther Ministry. Dr. 
Luther’s presentation speech was interrupted with jeers 
and outcries of every kind. “ Little monk, little monk,” 
humorously remarked one of the Communists in allusion 
to Dr. Luther’s namesake, “ you’ve started out on a rough 
road.” Enough quiet however was finally restored for 
the speaker to continue. He was, in general, cautious and 
non-committal, but insisted that the Constitution of the 
German republic was the foundation on which his Govern- 
ment would rest: “Every violent illegal blow at that 
Constitution will be met as an act of high treason.” His 
foreign policy, he declared, would have as its basis the 
carrying out of the London compact and the Dawes plan. 
But he was sorry to say that the era of friendliness and 
better feeling has been interrupted by the non-evacuation 
of the Cologne zone by the Allies. On this point he 
added : 


The German Government maintains the stand taken by its pre- 
decessor concerning non-evacuation. The continued Allied occupa- 
tion of the northern zone means non-fulfilment of justified Ger- 
man demands, based on the Versailles Treaty. It means violation 
of the spirit and basic principles brought into being by the 
London compact. The German Government will do its utmost to 
bring about through negotiations the evacuation of Cologne, 
without which political and economic improvement of Germany 
and Europe is impossible. 


The first session of the Reichstag under the Premier- 
ship of Dr. Luther was but an indication of the scenes of 
disorder that were to follow. The second session was 
marked by the attack which the Socialists began on the 
new Cabinet, the Centrists remaining neutral. However, 
on January 22 the Chancellor obtained the first vote of 
confidence for his Government and so can now begin to 
carry out his program. The vote was 246 to 160 for 
the Government, 48 Deputies remaining silent and 39 more 
refusing to vote at all, but rushing from the Chamber 
when the time for casting the ballot came. It is under- 
stood that the present Government will be able to function 
just as long as the Center party gives its support, which 
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is only half-hearted. Dr. Wirth and a number of other 
Centrists are definitely ranged against the Luther regime. 
Democrats, Socialists and Communists are with Dr. Wirth. 

The Nationalist victory in the Reichstag, however pre- 
carious, has been repeated in the Prussian Diet, where 
the Cabinet of Premier Herr von Braun, the Socialist 
leader, was forced out of office by the 
monarchists and Communists on Janu- 
ary 23. The motion declaring that the 
Cabinet lacked the confidence of the Diet had in fact 
come from the Communist side. The vote stood 221 to 
221. Technically this was not sufficient to make the 
resignation of the Socialist Ministry imperative, but its 
influence had evidently become too tenuous to allow it to 
continue in office. Since Herr von Braun was both 
Premier and Minister of Finance a special vote of lack 
of confidence was taken against him as Minister of 
Finance. This resulted in 221 votes for and 218 votes 
against him. It is a defeat for the Socialists, Democrats 
and Centrists who form the Republican element of the 
Prussian Diet, while it is a victory for the Right, even 
though the Monarchists cannot summon a majority and 
are dependent on the Communists. The situation is criti- 
cal not merely for Prussia, but for all Germany, since 
the influence of the Prussian Diet leaders is great. 


Monarchists 
Win in 
Prussian Diet 


Ireland.—It is now three years since the ratification 
of the Anglo-Irish treaty by the Dail, and opinions on 
the merits and demerits of the Irish Free State have 
remained utterly contradictory. An 
address recently delivered by Kevin 
O’Higgins, Minister of Justice, may 
be regarded as a fair exposition of the opinion of the 
Government adherents. Mr. O’Higgins believes that these 
years have been marked by remarkable advancements in 
legislation and administration. He cites the achievements 
in regard to Land Purchase, and the creation of the Land 
Commission with power to deal with the social and 
economic problem in the so-called “ congested districts ” 
in the west. The railway system, he claims, has been 
completely reorganized so that there is now the certainty 
of a more economic and efficient method of transportation. 
Progress has been made towards a less costly and more 
expeditious judiciary system through the introduction of 
the Court of Justice act. While Mr. O’Higgins admits 
that a maximum of relief has not been afforded in regard 
to housing and drainage, he asserts that the attention of 
the Government is being given to new projects in these 
matters. He denies that there is exceptional disorder in 
Ireland and declares that the political instability is less 
than in England. Speaking of the present boundary en- 
tanglement, he places responsibility for it on the British 
Government; he states that neither Ulster nor Southern 
Ireland were in favor of partition. But since Ulster has 
accepted autonomous government and since the Free State 
is unwilling to coerce any Irishman, he maintains that the 
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boundary must be drawn according to the wishes of the 
inhabitants of the areas under dispute. Mr. O’Higgins 
concedes that there are still many things wrong in the 
Free State; nevertheless, he asserts that the success of 
the past three years leaves no doubt about the future. 

The Republicans are far from sharing Mr. O’Higgins’ 
optimism. Their condemnation of the actions and the 
principles of the Government is all inclusive. Speaking 
recently at a political meeting in Dublin, Sean Lemass 
declared that the Treaty, which was supposed to give 
freedom had given nothing but unemployment and pover- 
ty, and that it had ruined industries and trade. On the 
same occasion, Mr. De Valera, discussing the economic 
situation and the Republican program of alleviation, 
stated that during the past few years there has been a 
moral deterioration in the country and that the whole 
moral fibre of the people has been weakened. 

Even the Manchester Guardian deplores the present 
political outlook. Speaking of “the miniature general 
election to fill the seats vacated by the so-called National- 
ist group” it declares that “things do not promise al- 
together well for the Free State Government.” It is 
disturbed by the split that has occurred in the Government 
political organization. A section of the party is in favor 
of a broader policy, one that would admit within the ranks 
not only the former Sinn Feiners, but also the old Nation- 
alists and former Unionists, who thus far have assumed 
an attitude of neutrality. Another wing insists that the 
monopoly of power in the organization be retained by the 
pre-treaty Sinn Feiners; it advocates, however, a recon- 
ciliation with the present National or Constitutional Re- 
publican group. This would be equivalent, it seems, to 
a condonation of the army mutiny of last spring. 


Switzerland.—The International Opium Conference 
has reopened at Geneva, and judging from the develop- 
ments of the first sessions, affairs do not promise to go 
along any more smoothly than they 
went during the conference of a few 
weeks ago. There was a clash in the 
morning of January 20 between Steven G. Porter, of the 
American Delegation, and Viscount Cecil, of Chelwood, 
who opposed the American proposals. These proposals 
are that a time limit of ten or fifteen years be given for 
the cessation of all smoking of opium in the countries of 
the different nations. The British opposition has been 
set down by the Americans to pecuniary considerations. 
This was greatly resented by the British Delegation. Ire- 
land broke away from Britain in this affair and her repre- 
sentative gave his support to the American proposals. 
All this created a feeling of great tenseness and the con- 
ference seemed to be on the brink of a general break- 
down. On the following day, however, prolonged efforts 
were made on every hand to prevent such a development 
and the tense feeling between the American and British 
Delegates became somewhat relieved. 


The Opium 
Conference 
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Wanderlust 


E. Bbyp Barrett, S.J., M.A., (Nat. U.) Px.D. (Lov.) 


is the most interesting of the strange impulses that 
stir the human heart. Like other abnormal im- 


“ec 


T HE impulse to wander, wanderlust or dromomania, 


pulses it has its normal counter-part in the impulse “ to 
go for a walk” or to spend a holiday traveling. Indeed 
it is hard enough to tell when the travel instinct is normal 
and when abnormal. The globe-trotter, the explorer, and 
the tramp are abnormal. The man who spends his 
summer vacation every year on a walking-tour falls short 
of abnormality, but he still displays something of the 
wanderlust. The boy who runs away from home, or from 
school; the deserter from the army; the wild game 
hunter; and the guld seeker, are strongly affected by this 
impulse. 

There are, however, other forms which wanderlust 
takes that are less sensational but just as real, as tramping 
the dusty road or following the trail. The lady who 
hurries from street to street, from store to store, ever 
seeking a bargain; the man who paces restlessly up and 
down, up and down, his room or his little garden; the 
mountain climber who is ever ascending and descending 
high peaks; the yachtsman who sets out to sail round bays 
and gulfs; all these types are likewise dromomaniacs in 
greater or lesser degree. The going on and on, the cease- 
less outpouring of energy into motorial activity is the 
central characteristic of such folk. In the day dreamer, 
who follows in his mind image after image for hours 
together; in the loquacious woman who talks and talks 
without ever reaching an end; in the man or woman who 
plays game after game of patience till afternoon becomes 
night; we see in other spheres the same “ persevering 
instinct ’—the same need for continuous movement—the 
same ceaseless outpouring of energy. 

There is in wanderlust a craving for new things 
(neophilia); a seeking after change and excitement. 
There is also in it flight from monotony, from depression 
and pain. It is an impulse that combines hatred and fear 
of the present, with love of the new. The love of the 
new (mneophilia) is however, in reality a love of the 
pleasures of the past, which the wanderer seeks to find 
again. The old sensations of delight that thrilled his 
heart, are, he thinks recoverable. He sets out to find 
them once more, and marches forward. One of the 
hobos told his story, a story touched with pathos. “I’m 
out to find my Paradise, and it lies to the East. East- 
wards I always travel. Even in paradise I shall keep going 


to the East. One must always go forwards, never back- 
wards. Forwards is always more satisfying.” 

This wanderlust may take many forms. Sometimes it is 
centrifugal, a direct flight from home, from parents, 
friends, and one’s past. Sometimes it is centripetal, a 
flight back to home, and back to one’s previous life. 
Sometimes it is circular, a touring from place to place, to 
home and then trom home, back to one’s past and again 
away from it. “Every journey,’ wrote Stekel, “is a 
journey into the realm of youth and into the unknown.” 
Just as, among the normal, a decision to go on a voyage 
is often made suddenly, among the abnormal the wander- 
lust makes a dramatic appearance. Its aura or prelimi- 
nary sign is restlessness, discontent, and loneliness. Life 
seems unbearable. Jealousy or disappointed love, or un- 
gratified yearnings afflict the soul. Sometimes acute 
nostalgia almost unhinges the mind. Feelings of in- 
feriority and depression prevail. Then the wanderlust 
becomes imperative, irresistible, and the step is taken 
Let us take a case described by Janet: 

H, is fifty-one years of age; he takes very long hikes; once he 
walked from Paris to Lille. These hikes he relates, always have 
the same beginning. I feel a hidden sorrow, a deadly tediousness, 
an unknown dread everything oppresses me, everything 
makes me uneasy, everything seems flat, the whole world seems 
not worth anything and I in it, of less account. Then I feel the 
need of moving, of rousing myself. I feel the foolish, irrepressible 
urge of doing something to make me get well, so as to shake off 
this oppressive and unbearable dreariness I must take 
precautions against myself, and to prevent myself from running 
away, I lock the doors from the inside and throw the key out 
of the window. But it is useless. I break open the door and run 
out without knowing it, as I do not remember the first day of my 
spells. I know only that when I come to myself I am already on 
the road. I am full of enthusiasm, the night is wonderful, the 
landscape majestic, everything seems excellent in the best of all 
worlds and I want to be doing something because I feel certain 
that I should accomplish something worth while. I do not dare 
break off such an inspiring outing and I keep on the road for days, 
but with the satisfying certainty of getting better day by day. 

This case illustrates the salient features of wanderlust. 
At first restlessness, depression, and a feeling of inferi- 
ority ; next excitement and the “ irrepressible urge ” ; next 
the unconscious state during which the urge prevails; 
finally, satisfaction and exaltation when the impulse is 
gratified. The final state of exaltation becomes in many 
hobos and tramps a clear “ praecox”’ symptom. On their 
lonely journeys they become introvert. They hear voices. 
And finally they come to believe that they are very great 
and important, princes or prophets or even divine. They 
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get completely lost in the world of phantasy. It is un- 
necessary to postulate the presence of a hereditary element 
in the wanderlust. The early training of children by 
parents who themselves are “ wanderers ”’ is sufficient to 
account for whatever heredity is in it. The traditions and 
stories of nomadic life, when the world was young, and 
when * pastures new ” were plentiful ; and of seafaring life 
in the days of the Vikings may account for the role the 
subconscious plays in the impulse. The semi-organic urge 
to stretch and use the muscles, to move motorially, repre- 
sents the physiological element. In the splitting of con- 
sciousness, and the conflict of the two “ selves,” we find 
the starting point for the outbreak. It is then that amnesia 
occurs, and that the seeds of praecox symptoms take root. 
In the homo-sexuality which so frequently marks the 
hobo we find a symptom which helps to an understanding 
of wanderlust. The impulse to wander may break out 
under the influence of almost any exciting cause. A boy 
may run away from school because he does not get caper 
sauce on his boiled mutton (an actual case!) ; or a tramp 
may take to the roads again because he finds the ward in 
the home or hospital where he is confine1, too clean. Such 
incidents are not causes, but only occasions. The reasons 
alleged by wanderers to explain their conduct are usually 
futile. The real reason is hidden from them. Jealousy, 
fear of committing a crime, the conduct of relations are 
often offered as reasons. 


‘ 


Fathers and brothers, writes Stekel, often find themselves com- 
pelled to undertake journeys just before the marriage of some 
favorite member of the family, and they absent themselves from 
the ceremony. The behavior of these “ runaways” on their journey 
gives some inkling of their impelling motives. 


He goes on to cite examples where the “ runaways ” 
misbehaved, and how they “ rationalized ” their conduct. 

The exciting occasion is often nostalgia, home-sickness, 
a vague term in itself. Nostalgics often care very little 
about home or relatives. Yet, such folk, servant-girls, for 
instance, set fire to the houses they are in, or murder chil- 
dren,.in order to create a situation that will give them the 
opportunity of flight. It is noticeable moreover that in 
such cases, and in cases of “ fugues” from armies, the 
explanation, “I did not know what I was doing,” is con- 
stantly given, and a certain credence must be placed in it. 

In sleep walking (somnambulism) we have wanderlust 
in miniature. The restlessness is felt; the urge or impulse 
occurs; the motorial activity follows; and all happens in 
sleep. The senses are awake—sight, feeling and hearing. 
The reason too is at work, for difficult and complicated 
acts are carried out. A key is found and a lock is opened. 
Cords are untied, or the parts of an iron bed are taken 
asunder, and chains slipped off. Tastes and wishes are 
indulged in. Sometimes the somnambulist will launch a 
boat and row up a river. Often carnal gratifications are 
indulged in, and rooms at a considerable distance are 
entered. Acts objectively wrong too have been done in 
sleep. Indeed, so great and varied is the human activity 
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that takes place during somnambulism, that it is hard to 
see why the term “ sleep ” is used in its connection. The 
only things common to this state and sleep are that it orig- 
inates during sleep, and that in both cases there is an 
absence of apperception of realty. One cannot say that all 
“ consciousness ” is absent in somnambulism, in view of 
the fact that activities are skillfully directed. 

“Sleep walking” (writes Sadger) “represents a 
motorial outbreak of ‘the unconscious, and like the dream, 
it serves to fulfil secret, unbidden wishes.” Stekel, to con- 
firm this view, tells of a young man who was living in the 
same house as his aunt, whom he appeared to love very 
much, but to whose large fortune he was heir. 

During the daytime he was a most considerate and solicitous 
nephew. But at night, his dark, murderous thoughts found an 
opportunity of impelling him to carry out a sort of symptomatic 
act. In his sleep-walking he always approached her bed; there 
he stopped, carrying out a sawing motion in the air, a motion 
which obviously represented the act of striking her with a dagger. 

Many acts done in sleep may perhaps be regarded as 
symbolic substitution acts, tearing bed clothes; breaking 
windows or other articles; throwing things about the 
room; even consuming food and drink. One has to sus- 
pect that repressed impulses are at work in such cases, and 
that when inhibitory functioning is weakened during 
sleep, these impulses realize themselves in part. 

To return now to the question, whence originates the 
impulse to wander? What is the significance of this im- 
pulse? It is too narrow and one-sided to regard it as an 
outcome of sex-craving. Freudians would have it thus. 
They claim that unsatisfied sex-hunger impels man to take 
to the trail and wander afield in search of gratification. 
He may not be conscious of the object of his search, but 
it can be nothing else than that sex-pleasure, that euphoria 
that he experienced in his infantile paradise. 

No doubt in many cases of wanderlust an obscure, or 
sub-conscious craving for sensuous experiences is at work, 
but other factors play their part. The powerful self- 
preservation instinct, impelling men to fly from danger, 
is a factor that is also frequently present. At times, both 
factors combine, and the impulse to wander becomes 
doubly imperative. In good Christians the yearning for a 
higher and better world so possesses the heart, and the im- 
patience to be on their way to God so stirs them, that they 
are often drawn impulsively to go on pilgrimages or to 
visit shrines. Their wanderlust is a sacred urge that im- 
pells them forward even on foot towards heaven. 


M. Herriot’s Achievement 
HucH WILLIAMS 


6¢] T is a national disaster!” cried a French voter 

of my acquaintance, an ardent patriot, on the 
day following the elections that brought into power 
the forces represented by Premier Herriot of the 
French Republic. After more than a half-year of 
observation of the unbearable régime at work, and 
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with an eye on the results produced, I am not sure 
that my friend would still cling to his first disheart- 
ened opinion. Was it so complete a catastrophe, after 
all? On the contrary, is it not true that the tragedy 
of May 11 has since revealed itself as a not unmixed 
evil and has even taken on the color of a blessing of 
Providence for French Catholicism? Let us see. 

The middle of June, it will be recalled, saw M. Her- 
riot laying before the Catholics of France his min- 
isterial declaration containing three points of policy 
that were of vital interest to them as patriots and 
members of the Church. The embassy to the Vat- 
ican was to be suppressed, the lay laws to be extended 
to the redeemed provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and the dormant laws against religious Congregations 
were to be enforced with renewed vigor. Tentative 
steps towards the execution of these several follies 
marked the three months that followed. What would 
Catholics do? 

Alsace and Lorraine spoke nobly for themselves 
under the leadership of Monseigneur Ruch, Bishop of 
Strasbourg, and the contagion of courage spread 
thence throughout the nation to which the border 
provinces had been redeemed. Resistance to the re- 
newal of injustice palpitated locally in France proper; 
but it was only towards the end of September that 
official Catholic feeling was brought directly to the 
attention of the Premier, in a letter addressed to him 
by the six Cardinals of France. 

Assuming his cognizance of the reaction provoked 
by his anti-Catholic policy, the six prelates repre- 
sented to him their duty, at once religious and pa- 
triotic, of submitting certain considerations in this 
connection. Then each of his obnoxious proposals 
was met by a clear, quiet and convincing argument 
The embassy to the Vatican gives France an impor- 
tant political advantage, enjoyed by many rival na- 
tions. Fidelity to explicit promises made dictates 
non-interference with the religious rights of Alsace- 
Lorraine. The laws against religious Congregations, 
measures of persecution, cannot be revived in the 
fresh memory of the war service of Religious of both 
sexes. Finally, if forced to it, the Cardinals profess 
themselves ready to resist interference with the prac- 
tical freedom of faith and legitimate liberty of the 
Catholics in their charge. 

If the Left found the Cardinals’ letter disconcert- 
ingly clear and to the point, those who read M. Her- 
riot’s answer could not convince him of a correspond- 
ing lucidity. His was a vague, yet sometimes cryptic 
reply. The Cardinals had seen in his ministerial poli- 
cy a menace to internal peace and liberty. Far from 
it! “Respect for all beliefs upon the general back- 
ground of the law, that is our idea of liberty,” he said. 
Presumably with reference to the embassy to the 
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Vatican, he observes that a distinction must be made 
between the spiritual and the temporal, and that his 
Government does not admit that “the interests, ex- 
terior or interior, of the French people should be de- 
fended in the name of any authority other than that of 
the national sovereignty.” A disturbing view of the 
purport of embassies ! Does the French embassy in Ber- 
lin, for instance, mean a loss of national sovereignty? 
He suggests that Alsace and Lorraine should, in his 
opinion, settle their problems directly with the Govern- 
ment; besides, Alsace has nothing to fear for her re- 
‘igious worship. As for the Cngregations, there 
should be reason for astonishment in the Government's 
zeal for the enforcement of the laws, which laws in 
no way infringe the right to live freely in France, since 
they are aimed at unauthorized Congregations. And 
he closes with a remark on the desirability of separ- 
ating carefully “the imprescriptible rights of con- 
science from the inalienable rights of the State.” It 
was apropos of this last observation that a Paris cor- 
respondent of a Continental newspaper suggested that 
a prize of $1,000,000 be given to the man who would 
explain just what it means! 

The Premier’s letter, in other words, embalmed in 
phrases that ran easily, presented none too clearly 
what pretended to be a just and detached view of the 
points of conflict. The ordinary politician of common 
sense, comparing the respective attitudes of Cardinals 
and Premier on the Vatican embassy, would have no 
difficulty in conceding better judgment to the Car- 
dinals. They are in accord with the practical states- 
men of other European countries. Alsace, far from 
having nothing to fear for her religion, finds potent 
cause for disquiet in a single glance at the state of 
things in France even before the present revival of 
persecution. Fortunately the redeemed provinces 
were quick to give notice of their dissatisfaction in an 
unmistakable manner. After M. Herriot’s reply, they 
may have found further reason for fear in his failure 
to recognize their right to be heard through the hier- 
archy of that France to which they have been re- 
deemed. 

There is something ludicrous in the Premier’s con- 
sciously virtuous appeal to “the law” in the matter of 
the Congregations. Law is law, and must be obeyed. 
A specious thesis this, whose chaste beauty, however, 
withers in the light of governmental dealings with 
the unions of government employes, organizations ex- 
isting in spite of explicit law. One finds it hard to 
imagine this zeal for law enforcement as taking itself 
seriously in sending up a cry of well simulated horror 
at the thought of such laws as these sinking into 
desuetude. One finds it equally difficult to picture 
intelligent Frenchmen as listening to the cry without 
a smile. The French like to call themselves a logical 
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people. Are we to be treated to the spectacle of this 
logical nation riding to self-destruction on a silly 
syllogism whose major premise assumes that a mani- 
festly unjust enactment can be a true law, tearfully 
to be appealed to by Government and loyally to be 
obeyed by those whom it wrongs? One scents an 
ignorance of fundamental principles in certain sec- 
tions of this logical people. There is a smile, too, 
but a sad one, in the ministerial protestation that the 
Religious who admittedly deserve so well of France 
since the war are not now being obstructed in their 
right to live freely on their native soil. Which being 
interpreted means that they may live there dispersed, 
but not in communities. The consequence is obvious. 
They may not take up common life in God’s service, 
the better to seek Him in contemplation and prayer; 
the better to carry on the work of Christian teach- 
ing, France’s greatest need; the more effectually to 
accomplish the service of the sick, the orphan and 
the poor, as welcome during the war as it is necessary 
today and always. Apart from all this, they may 
live freely in France! The Herriot Government lacks 
a sense of humor! 

Now what has this attempt at persecution achieved ? 
For its promoters, its practical progress has so far 
consisted in much noise and some unpleasant facts. 
The accusation was launched against the Cardinals 
as being, by their letter, the first to provoke religious 
feeling. Two well known dates dispose of this 
charge: M. Herriot’s very explicit ministerial declara- 
tion was published on June 17, 1924; it was only on 
September 27 that the Cardinals addressed him, after 
an interval of more than three months marked by 
administrative inquiries here and there into the legal 
status of Religious houses, e. g., the Poor Clare con- 
vents at Evian and Alencgon. Subsequent months saw 
various other minor manifestations of hostility on the 
part of the civil authority in different places. 

When we look for the effect of the persecution on 
those attacked, we see things that are heartening, 
and must concede something to the view advanced 
at the beginning of this article, that the present Min- 
istry may be for France a blessing in disguise. Never 
in recent decades has the nation seen such a revival 
of Catholic self-respect, such a readiness to maintain 
it at any cost, and so encouraging a trend towards 
union among French Catholics who are, politically, 
notoriously divided. The sturdiness of the Alsatian 
stand has set in motion the wave of alertness that is 
sweeping over France today. Catholics in the Re- 
public had become so accustomed to bigoted violation 
of certain rights that it needed the proud success of 
Alsatian resistance to stir them on to meet the new 
menace. They are on their feet now, and they seem 
to know what they are about. The offensive, we have 
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seen, is credited by the facts to the Herriot faction; 
French Catholics cannot be too much praised for their 
counter-offensive. 

A tremendous stir was created, and light thrown 
on the real meaning of the embassy question by the 
publication recently of M. G. Michel’s startling ex- 
pose, “The Dictatorship of Freemasonry Over France,” 
a well documented work of extraordinary content. 
the revelation of extracts from the official texts of 
the order, carefully annotated with references to au- 
thentic sources. The title of the book is founded on 
the comparison it presents, item for item, between 
the avowed Freemasonic program and that of the 
present Government of France. In his preface, the 
author thus summarizes the common plan of action. 
first, war on religion: the outlawing of Religious, rup- 
ture with the Vatican, “laicization” of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, a single primary-school system as a prelude to 
government monopoly of education; then on through 
collectivism to international revolution ending in the 
triumph of atheism over Christianity. The appear- 
ance of this exposure must have been the occasion of 
some excited gesticulation among its victims. 

No room for doubt has been left regarding the feel- 
ing of Catholics in general on the question of the 
Congregations. Hierarchy, clergy and the Faithful 
are speaking their minds frankly and fearlessly; and 
backed by this loyal support, the Congregations are 
manifesting a striking courage in organization and 
in act. The League for the Rights of Religious Vet- 
erans of the War is a splendid instance of well con 
ducted opposition to an ungrateful treatment of some 
of the nation’s most devoted children. “Equals, as 
at the front!” is the slogan with which the active 
members of the League, exclusively men who have 
seen war service, have entered the lists against that 
odious discrimination which would enforce an inequal- 
ity by unjust law established. Under the leadership 
of M. l’Abbé Bergey, Deputy from the Gironde, the 
League of Priest War Veterans has been launched 
with telling effect. But most important of all with 
respect to the general Catholic welfare is the National 
Catholic Federation, a body founded and headed by 
General Castelnau. Inspired by our N. C. W. C., 
whose aims and merits were placed before French 
Catholics some time ago in a brochure of l’Action 
Populaire of Paris, the French sister-conference is a 
means of unifying the efforts of all the leagues now 
operating for special ends, and accomplishes its pur- 
pose through the parochial, diocesan, regional, and 
national management of laymen exclusively, guaran- 
teeing their orthodoxy of thought and action by ac- 
cord with ecclesiastical authorities. 

In addition France is being posted, handbilled and 
lectured on the rights and wrongs of Catholics and 
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their determination to defend those rights and delete 
the wrongs, with a courage and a sense of the value 
of publicity that generate hope in the hearts of the 
nation’s friends who have for years been awaiting 
just this healthy stir. Among the dodgers which we 
have so far seen distributed there are some that are 
classics in their kind. M. Henri Bordeaux, of the 
French Academy, recently wrote an article, “War on 
Women,” referring to the steps taken against the 
nuns, which has been spread abroad in this form. 
Another, “We Will Not Go!” by Father Paul Don- 
coeur, S. J., Officer of the Legion of Honor, has had 
an immense success, effectively detailing to the Her 
riot group the answer of French Religious to threats 
made against them; in the single city of Lyon, one 
hundred thousand copies of this bill were posted. To- 
gether with other enlightening measures, these means 
have rendered vibrant with Catholic courage an at- 
mosphere too long somnolently still. 


Are Labor Discussions Futile? 


J. B. CuLEMANS 

HE cynic has been heard to remark that labor discus- 

sions lead nowhere, while granting that they afford 
a good deal of smug satisfaction to the participants therein. 
He sits back nonchalantly to watch the passing procession 
of new men and new theories. But to him hard economic 
facts are as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. 

True enough, discussion of our labor problems is going 
on constantly. It grows acrimonious at times, ending in 
strikes and violence, that seldom lead to a betterment of 
conditions. To that extent the cynic scores. But he fails 
to see what men are coming to admit slowly, even reluct- 
antly that economic warfare is as disastrous as 2 world 
war; that economic strife results from misunderstanding 
rather than from opposition of interests; that a mutual 
exchange of views, with a third disinterested party as 
arbiter, leads to quite different results. At present these 
problems are aired nowhere in the country with the 
thoroughness, the broadness of view, the determination 
to be fair to all concerned, that preside at the meetings of 
the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, whose 
second annual report has lately been made public. 

Any fruitful discussion of these much mooted problems 
must take into account three elements, the claims of the 
employe, the claims of the employer and the claims of 
religion and society at large. Labor leaders in convention 
assembled overlook the last two almost entirely, in their 
eagerness to advance their personal status. Employers, 
through their local and national associations, formulate 
policies for self-protection against what they term the 
radical encroachments of labor leaders upon private prop- 
erty and vested personal rights. Each takes counsel of 
himself only. Neither has regard to any outside principle 
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to which both might appeal for that enlightened modera- 
tion leading to a better understanding. 

Industrial differences are an obvious fact, and their 
settlement is just as obviously complicated. Neither the 
simple solution of the ultra-conservative employer who 
considers risks and profits only and rides roughshod over 
the human rights of his employes, nor that of the im- 
petuous labor leader with no other aim but a constant 
increase in wages, can ultimately prevail if our economic 
structure is to survive. Both need to meet on common 
ground for a calm comparison of facts, aims and methods, 
in the light of those unchangeable principles of right and 
justice supplied by religion. 

The churchman is not seeking to dictate. He comes 
largely as a learner. He is anxious for an interchange of 
views, to test his principles by whatever facts may be 
uncovered in evidence. The churchman admits that he 
lacks detailed knowledge of industrial processes, of 
materials, manufacturing and selling, of risks, profits, and 
the intricate interplay of all these factors in fixing wages. 
He realizes fully that he is not carrying the heavy respon- 
sibility of executives, who at best can only guess at the 
future in most cases, and meanwhile remain answerable 
to stockholders and workers alike. Yet the churchman 
believes that within the limits of his field he can be of 
real and lasting service by working in season and out of 
season for a closer personal contact between leaders of 
both sides in order to allay suspicion, to prevent further 
estrangement, to foster confidence and respect, and thus 
to bring about not an immediate and universal industrial 
peace—he believes in no panaceas—but a gradual minimiz- 
ing of harmful conflicts. The crux of our industrial prob- 
lem is and remains the question of wages. At the Pitts- 
burgh meeting this question received the fullest considera- 
tion from the standpoint of facts, from the standpoint of 
the employer facing and interpreting those facts to the 
best of his ability, from the standpoint of the unskilled 
laborer, and from the standpoint of the law as applied to 
the newer economic phases. The American laborer is 
better situated financially than is the European laborer. 
That much is certain.” And the average American laborer’s 
earnings are higher now than they were in 1914. But 
seasonal unemployment does not give him a steady oppor- 
tunity to earn. And the fluctuation in the prices of living 
commodities is so considerable as to keep him in constant 
fear of the future. This is especially the case with the 
unskilled worker. And that is one of the reasons why 
there is a real menace in the fact that we have in the 
United States nearly 2,000,000 women and over 1,000,000 
between the ages of ten and fifteen engaged in gainful 
occupations. The employer is becoming aware of this 
menace. He is willing to be just. He senses danger 
ahead. Increasing numbers of employers no longer admit 
that when they have paid to their labor the price fixed by 
the law of supply and demand, they have fulfilled every 
possible industrial obligation, and do not owe labor another 


penny. 
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A Pittsburgh employer, speaking from the viewpoint of 
his class, admitted a quite general willingness to consider 
the worker no longer as a commodity, but to do full justice 
to him as a human being. But he also showed how that 
willingness is conditioned by many factors that are largely 
beyond the employers’ control. If the wage earner labors 
under fear of the future, the capitalist seemingly labors 
under the same fear. And that fear is well founded; busi- 
ness stagnation and bankruptcy are only too real and too 
frequent. The success and wealth of a few industries 
should not blind us to the struggles and tribulations of a 
much larger number of small concerns. 

The road to industrial harmony is evidently a thorny 
one. Nor is it smoothed in any way by our prevailing 
laws. And in particular the right of our judges to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes was vigorously attacked by 
one of the speakers as an invasion of that fundamental 
human liberty guaranteed by the Constitution. Putting 
new wine into old bottles, our courts have tried to com- 
press new social conditions into antiquated law formulas. 
The result has been failure and sometimes breeds deep 
resentment bordering upon revolt against the established 
order. What we need is men imbued with the new spirit, 
men farseeing enough to realize that the old order is burst- 
ing through its bonds, and that new movements must be 
given an opportunity to prove their mettle. 

Among the recent movements that are slowly gathering 
momentum and that may soon loom up as important 
factors in working out a new conception of society, is the 
cooperative movement. It deserved and it received full 
treatment at the Pittsburg meeting. Cooperatives are 
looked upon askance both by capitalist and Socialist. In 
practise they have often failed. But these failings were 
not due to any inherent weakness. More often they have 
succeeded. In the presence of these successes and the 
promises they hold out, “ Catholics need not and should 
not observe the attitude of more or less interested by- 
standers,” as one of the speakers pertinently remarked. 
Since the Pittsburgh meeting took place, the biennial Co- 
operative Congress was held in New York and reported 
remarkable progress. At present eleven States have laws 
permitting the establishment of credit unions and plans 
are under way to have such laws enacted in other States. 
After various abortive attempts by others, Raiffeisen in 
Germany was the first who succeeded in putting coopera- 
tive unions on a solid basis. In England they have become 
very powerful. Credit for introducing them on the 
American continent belongs to Alphonse Desjardins, a 
Canadian, who organized the first one in Levis, Quebec, 
in 1900. Started with a capital of $26.00 it now has assets 
of over $1,000,000. Of late years they have grown in 
favor in the United States through the organization of 
cooperative banks or labor banks, by some of our strongest 
American unions. While favoring the workers and draw- 
ing the larger part of their capital from them, their scope 
is much larger than that of the Raiffeisen-Desjardins 
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banks. The latter cater to their own members especially, 
and while enabling them to save small amounts, also lend 
them money on very easy terms in times of distress. The 
former engage in a general banking business, much as do 
other financial institutions. Their avowed aim is to check 
and eventually to break capitalist bankers’ control over 
the industrial life of the country. 

That this new venture of organized labor into the field 
of finance is not without its dangers, is plain. Large finan- 
cial resources in labor’s hands are just as liable to abuse 
as they are in the hands of capitalists. Already at the 
last meeting of the American Federation of Labor 
rumblings of discontent were heard against the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers bank and the management 
of their mining enterprises. The movement is none the 
less commendable in every way. In the hands of clear- 
thinking upright leaders, it is bound to render great 
services to organized labor by giving it the financial power 
needed to test its princples in a practical way. 

After the countrywide drive for the open shop it was 
but natural and imperative that the question of collective 
bargaining should receive a thorough airing at Pittsburgh. 
A labor leader and an employer each stated their side of 
the problem in clear forceful language, the best way to 
arrive at an understanding. Closely connected with it was 
the account of the much discussed Glenwood plan put 
into effect by the B. & O. railroad. Under this plan co- 
operation between the railroad and the unions gave such 
splendid results that several railway managers adopted it 
and ended a disastrous strike. Others elected to fight 
the matter out to the bitter end. Refusing to deal any 
further with outside unions, they organized company 
unions. Several industrial plants have also adopted this 
plan, and an informative paper gives the details of its 
working in the International Harvester Co. shops. In 
this particular case the company unions have seemingly 
heen granted full powers to deal with the management on 
questions of wages, hours and working conditions. 

The cynic notwithstanding, the discussion of labor prob- 
lems is not futile. Progress is being made. There are 
still hardheaded irreconcilables left amongst employers 
and amongst labor leaders. But the world moves on in 
spite of them. Capitalists are no longer drawn up in 
fighting array against labor. Many on their own initiatve 
have taken steps to link up the shop with the office. They 
have ceased to consider labor as a mere commodity. They 
realize that they must win their men, not drive them, 
if they are to survive. They wish to bring about a closer 
contact, cooperation and understanding, between the man- 
agement and the workers, a contact that shall be based on 
a more thorough grasp of each other’s problems. The 
manager of a large steel mill made a forcible plea along 
these lines last May at the Convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers: 


It is not the form but the principle that is important. What 
might work in one plant might not be suitable at all for another 
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organization. Any plan that provides a proper contact between 
those who manage and those who do not have management func- 
tions, will be satisfactory as long as there is a genuine desire to 
cooperate on the basis of true Christian principles. 

And the Pittsburgh meeting of the Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems concluded with a frank statement 
by a general organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor: 


The American Federation of Labor seeks cooperation with 
all the forces that make industry possible and will con- 
tribute its share of effort in working to avoid autocracy and 
dictatorship in our society, whether it be of capitalism or of 
the proletariat. 

These two statements are an augury of a better future. 
Industrial disputes do arise largely from misunderstanding 
or rather from a lack of understanding. This understand- 
ing can be brought about only in a free open forum, 
through free and untrammeled discussion. By promoting 
the latter in two successive meetings, to be followed by 
many others, the Catholic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems is promoting the former. When these meetings were 
organized, it was freely predicted that employers would 
not come to them. They have come. And they have 
gone away with the conviction that they have profited 
from the new contacts thus established and from the new 
vistas opened to them. More of them will attend to find 
a welcome and a solution to many of their problems. 


The Dawning of the Obvious in 
Education 


J. Epwarp Correy, S.J. 


HE Science convention held in Washington during 

Christmas week did much to enrich the library of 
“the best that has been said and thought through the 
ages.” Noteworthy among its contributions to the well- 
known world of letters was the frankly aphoristic declara- 
tion, by a disquisitor in psychology, that the value of in- 
telligence tests was ultimately going to depend upon the 
answer to the question: “ What is intelligence? ” 

Without exercising to Chestertonian lengths the possi- 
bilities for word-play in the expression, it seems to a 
callow observer that the phrase has its value as an index 
of a current attitude, or realization, in certain scientific 
fields, and quite strikingly in that of education, where the 
new-fledged intelligence tests are now fitfully playing. 
Translated into a significant story, the dictum of this mod- 
ern psychologist, uttered in perfect sincerity, means that 
at least a considerable number of specialists in a reputable 
science have gone a long distance in pursuit of an objec- 
tive, and now confess that wtimately they will be forced 
to inquire what that objective is! Test for intelligence, 
and then define it. “ Keep the end in view ” is somewhat 
modified to “ Keep the end until the end.” 

Far be it from our intent to discredit a branch of sci- 
ence which promises such splendid experimental good. But 
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it is such palpable inversions of method which elicit pity, 
and in moments of weakness, indignation, from the 
proudly orthodox scholastic philosopher. American secu- 
lar education for upwards of three decades has been dis- 
traught by experiments—by ill-considered, ill-timed expe- 
riments. They have been as numerous as the individuals 
that essayed the officc and the title of educator. And each 
successive “ convention” bears witness that most of them 
are being wrecked on the rocks of a perverted method. 
Our teachers have backed into questions that demand 
straightforward, logical thinking, before the mind and 
the heart of a child is tampered with. Electivism, early 
specialization and the intelligence tests are proceeding, 
after sad experience, to conclusions which could and 
should have been reached by a sane philosophy before the 
experiment was begun. Mention the blessed words 
“mental discipline,” “character-training,”’ ‘cultural 
versus instructive aim,” and you set in motion the presses 
of a thousand pamphleteers. On the last page of the latest 
of the brochures you will infallibly find the humble con- 
fession: ‘‘ We had probably best determine what we mean 
by mind, character, culture.” 


To the college professor upon whom devolves the task 
of reducing to a species of unity the early training of his 
freshman class, it is becoming daily more apparent that 
our great educational organism needs in the worst way 
a dose of radicalism of the best kind. It needs to get at 
the root of hopeless disorder and lack of co-ordination by 
answering pivotal questions before it announces its cur- 
riculum. It needs to take a leaf from the pedagogical 
volume of the scholastic philosophers, who begin their 
teaching with philosophy’s answer to the queries, “ What 
is a child?” and “ What is the life towards which we are 
educating him?” 

Why cannot the scholastic method be given an equal 
chance with other “ educational plans ” in the non-denom- 
inational school? Why must it be brushed lightly aside 
with such damning epithets as “medieval,” “ aprioristic,” 
“metaphysical,” “ deductive”? Can we not hope, in an 
age of tolerance unconfined, to banish for the nonce a 
perennial bias, and judge a system logical or illogical ? 

If actual achievements be desired as proof, the Jesuit 
schools, among others, are offering continual evidence of 
the applicability of Thomistic principles to the business of 
education ; and we hear no sustained complaint from the 
commercial or professional world of the inferiority of 
their classroom products. Signs have indeed not been 
wanting, from the best of the secular scholars, of a dawn- 
ing intelligent appreciation of Scholasticism as a force in 
education. Professor Spearman of the University of 
London, author of that remarkable volume, “ The Nature 
of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognition,” scatters 
his tributes profusely. Witness this balm for the sores of 
a fad-ridden board of education: 

From none perhaps better than the old commonly despised 





scholastic authors can the prime lesson be learnt, that before 
even attempting to argue on points of fact, there should first of 
all be obained definite and unequivocally expressed ideas. 

or the following unwitting description in the concrete of 


all that is right—and wrong—with present-day pedagogy : 

We moderns can afford to look at Archimedes patronizingly, as 
down at a brilliant child; but Plato, Aristotle and Aquinas, not 
to mention many others, even yet oblige us to look upward as at 
our masters. 


This commentary comes from a non-Catholic who has 
little fear that Scholasticism will saddle upon science the 
entire religious apparatus of Rome. The system has been 
misrepresented and badly defended as a religious instru- 
ment, but it can and must stand apart from religion, as 
a corrective of topsy-turvy thinking in all avenues of 
science. Doctor McDougall of Harvard prefaces his 
“Body and Mind” with this confession of a man who 
“can lay claim to no religious convictions ” : 


I have weighed the claims of the principal varieties of Animism 
in a discussion which results in favor of the hypothesis of the 
I am aware that to many minds it must appear 
nothing short of a scandal that anyone occupying a position in an 
academy of learning other than a Roman Catholic seminary, 
should in this twentieth century defend the old-world notion of 
the soul of man. As William James told us at Oxford, 
“souls are out of date.” But I am aware that not one in a 
hundred of those scientists and philosophers who confidently, and 
even scornfully reject the notion, has made any impartial and 
thorough attempt to think out the psycho-physical problem in 
the light of the relevant data now available, and of the history 
of previous thought on the question. (Jtalics ours.) 


soul. 


If great minds in research are found thus receptive of 
what the schoolmen have to offer, what is to prevent 
our storming the convictions of an American University 
president or two, on the subject of introducing a full 
course in scholastic philosophy, controlling a comple- 
mentary department of pedagogy? 

Chesterton, in “ Heretics,” paints a very pertinent 
picture, with just a tint of pessimism on his brush: 


Suppose that a great commotion arises in the street about 
something, let us say a lamppost, which many influential persons 
desire to pull down. A grey-clad monk, who is the spirit of the 
Middle Ages, is approached upon the matter, and begins to say, 
in the arid manner of the Schoolmen, “ Let us first of all consider, 
my brethren, the value of light. If light be in itself good——.” At 
this point he is somewhat excusably knocked down. All the 
people make a rush for the lamppost, the lamppost is down in 
ten minutes, and they go about congratulating each other on their 
unmedieval practicality. But as things go on they do not work 
out so easily. Some people have pulled the lamppost down because 
they wanted the electric light; some because they wanted old 
iron; some because they wanted darkness, because their deeds 
were evil. And there is war in the night, no man knowing 
whom he strikes. So, gradually and inevitably, today, tomorrow, 
or the next day, there comes back the conviction that the monk 
was right after all, and that all depends on what is the philosophy 
of light. Only what we might have discussed under the gas-lamp, 
we must now discuss in the dark. 


G. K. C. is speaking of the state of English philosophical 
thought. Let us hope that the thinking of our American 
educators is not to continue shrouded in equal darkness. 


AMERICA 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


A School for Congressmen 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial in the issue of America for January 10, under the 
caption, “ A School for Congressmen,” contains a very timely sug- 
gestion. Every day the people of America experience to their 
sorrow the sad need of such a school. 

Beside congressional procedure and a course in constitutional law, 
it would be very important that the new school should establish 
a course in logic, and one in ethics, which might be called “ con- 
gressional morals,” two subjects in which only too often some 
of our Solons seem lacking. A great step would be taken toward 
real prosperity if bribery and corruption could at least be lessened, 
and if the manly quality of independence in following one’s con- 
science by legislating for the best good of the majority could be 
cultivated in place of the nauseating practise of catering to the 
private interests and to the fanaticism of small, but powerful 
minorities. 

In consideration, furthermore, of the important part the Senate 
has in international affairs, it would be most suitable, particularly 
for the aspirants to the higher branch of Congress, to be conducted 
on a trip around the world, or at least through Europe, and tu 
receive at first hand some idea of what other countries think of 
us, and find out the real position of the United States in the 
international world. Colleges are now taking up this practise for 
their students, and it would be far more necessary for our pros- 
pective legislators. 

Our people might in future be spared such legislation as the 
Volstead law, the Cable bill, the present tariff and the present 
immigration rules. One other very probable result would be an 
increase in the salaries paid to our Ambassadors and Ministers, 
so that we might be able to fill the diplomatic posts with truly 
qualified individuals, independently of the size of their purse, and 
not be obliged to back up with private contributions the men less 
fortunate financially but better fitted diplomatically. 

Brooklyn. Leo. R. HEALy. 


The Fathers and Evolution 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A thoughtful article, “Two Horns of the Dilemma,” in your 
issue of January 3, gives an interesting presentation of different 
hypotheses of evolution, and seems to promise a new and “ better 
explanation, consistent both with scientific data and reveaied 
truth.” The further contribution will be looked forward to with 
interest. 

In the meantime, may it be permitted to call attention to a 
reference in the article to the claim that some of the Fathers of 
the Church taught a “ polygenetic hypothesis” of evolution. It 
has recently been contended in the pages of America and elsewhere 
that none of the Fathers teaches any kind of evolution in the 
modern sense. The teaching of some of the Fathers whose author- 
ity is sometimes quoted in favor of evolution was considered, 
and clear texts were adduced to show that their doctrine was 
very far removed from anything like modern evolution. And 
now, with regard to St. Augustine in particular, we have the 
masterly discussion of his theory of creation by the Rev. Henry 
Woods, S.J., who concludes: “St. Augustine leaves no room in 
his doctrine, as he proposes it, for evolution” (“Augustine and 
Evolution,” The Universal Knowledge Foundation; p. 41). 

The teaching of the Fathers on a question of this kind is a 
matter of importance. The Fathers are the most authoritative 
teachers we have, next to the inspired writers, and in a question 
like evolution, bearing upon revelation, in as much as it is con- 
cerned with the work of creation, it is of no little moment to 
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know just what they taught. Moreover, their writings are accessi- 
ble to all scholars, nor is their thought clothed in any cryptic 
language. They wrote in lucid Latin and Greek. There is no 
reason in the world why there should be any difference of opinion 
as to whether St. Augustine, for instance, St. Gregory of Nyssa 
or St. Basil taught anything like modern evolution. 

That they did not do so has been maintained, with a discussion 
of passages bearing upon the question. If anything can be adduced 
to the contrary, would it not be well to have it brought out? 
I: is certainly possible for Catholic scholars to come to an agree- 
ment on such a plain matter, and due respect for the Fathers 
would seetn to demand that their authority should not be cited 
lightly on a question of importance. Let us not wait for some 
non-Catholic scholar to step in and give us the real teaching ot 
our most revered authors. 


Area, Ill. W. L. Hornssy, S.J. 


Slow Catholic Growth 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The greatest danger to the progress of the Catholic Church 
in the United States is the lack of children among American-born 
Catholics. The Irish and German Catholics who came to this 
country had large families, but their children on the other hand 
seem to think they are doing remarkably well if they have two 
children or at the most three. In my office there are twenty-six 
Catholic men who have been married more than three years. 
Three of these have no children, two of them have only one child, 
one has four children and the rest have two children each. 
Among my friends I know of eleven couples married more than 
three years, who have no children. These men are chiefly build- 
ing trade mechanics, such as carpenters, plumbers, etc., or all 
clerks. 

Why were those who oppose our Church so anxious to shut 
out the immigrants from Italy, Poland, and the four countries 
which formerly constituted the Austro-Hungarian Empire? The 
answer is that they knew that these were the Catholics who had 
large families and were the chief contributors to the growth of 
the Catholic population in the United States. 

Permit me to offer some facts which I have deducted by com- 
paring the “Catholic Directories” of the years 1920 and 1924, a 
period of four years. In 1924 the combined Catholic population 
of the States of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Kentucky 
and District of Columbia was 31,000, less than in 1920. In Texas 
the Catholic population increased in four years 145,000, but 
this was due almost entirely to a very heavy Mexican immigration 
into the dioceses of San Antonio, Corpus Christi, and Galveston. 

Let us now turn to the New England States and see what the 
situation is there. In 1924 there were 7,000 fewer Catholics in 
Vermont than in 1920. From 1920-1924 the Catholic population 
increased only 2,000 in Maine, only 3,000 in Rhode Island, and 
8,000 in New Hampshire. The diocese of Fall River, comprising 
southern Massachusetts and containing the cities of Fall River, 
Taunton and New Bedford, increased only 7,000 in four years. 
There were no up-to-date figures for the archdiocese of Boston, 
so I was unable to make any comparison over the four-year period. 
The diocese of Springfield, Massachusetts, increased 78,000 in 
four years, chiefly due to Polish and French Canadian Catholics. 
In the State of Connecticut the Catholic population increased 44,000 
in four years, chiefly due to Italian and Southeastern European 
Catholics in manufacturing centers. 

What is the situation in the Middle West? The increase in 
Ohio has been very large in four years, over 100,000, due princi- 
pally to the diocese of Cleveland, which has an unusually large 
population of foreign-born Catholics from Southeastern Europe, 
especially in the cities of Cleveland, Akron, Canton, Youngstown 
and other manufacturing centers. Michigan in four years had 
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an increase of fewer than 1,000 people, Indiana increased 16,000 
and Wisconsin 17,000. In Illinois the combined increase from 
1920-1924, of the dioceses of Belleville, Peoria and Rockford was 
only 10,000. It was impossible to make any comparison in the 
archdiocese of Chicago, and the diocese of Alton. due to lack of 
statistics. The new Springfield diocese was not in existence in 
1920, so computation there was impossible. 

In Missouri the increase in four years was 18,000. In Iowa 
it was 12,000. In Minnesota 18,000. There was no increase in 
North Dakota. The Catholic population increased only 4,000 
in South Dakota. The Nebraska increase was 12,000. Kansas did 
itself proud with a gain of 31,000, but a large part of this was 
probably accounted for by new residents from other parts of the 
country. The record of the Far West was as follows: Montana. 
loss of 12,000; Idaho, gain of 500; Utah and Nevada, gain of 
600; Wyoming, gain of 5,000; Colorado, gain of 2,000; Arizona, 
gain of 30,000; New Mexico, gain of 12,000. The increases in 
Arizona and New Mexico were chiefly due to large immigration 
of I.exicans into those States. 

On the Pacific Coast the record is as follows: Washington, gain 
of 7,000; Oregon, no gain; California, gain of 97,000. The Cali- 
fornia gain is due chiefly to a large influx of people into California 
from all parts of the country. These people are settling in the 
Southern part of the State. The archdiocese of San Francisco 
showed a loss of 49,000 from 1920-1924. 

Last but not least, the record of this our own part of the 
country is as follows: New Jersey, gain 107,000; New York, gain 
111,000; Pennsylvania, loss of 24,000. 

In New York the figures show that we are increasing at the 
rate of nine per cent only in ten years, in spite of immigration 
and our large foreign-born population. The New Jersey gain 
was due to the large foreign-born colonies from Italy and 
Eastern Europe in the cities of Newark, Paterson, Elizabeth, 
Passaic and other manufacturing centers. 

Congress has largely shut off immigration from those countries 
which increased most our Catholic population. Let us look things 
in the face, no matter how disagreeable. There are fewer 
Catholics of Irish and German stock in the country today than 
there was ten years ago. Let us not decrease like France! 

We have neither the divorce nor birth control evils to contend 
with. What is wrong? Let us find out and correct the evil. 

New York. JosepH P. Murpny. 


Men Who Will Follow 
To the Editor of AmMERIcA: 

Catholic leadership seems to be an attractive theme on which 
the minds and pens of many contributors to your department of 
Communications, are exercised. A constant reader of AMERICA 
learns that there are as many views on the theme as there are 
contributors, but beyond this there is the striking thought, 
emphasized by each contribution, that the pressing need is of—fol- 
lowers rather than leaders. Naturally the larger proportion of 
men, under all conditions of life, must follow rather than lead. 
Obviously then the profit resulting from public or private discussion 
of this phase of Catholic life must be largely academic. Many of 
the views which find their way into public print, carry with them 
a purely parochial atmosphere, an assertion depending for its proof 
on the fact that Catholic men of affairs and experience seldom, if 
ever, obtrude their views on this subject, upon the public. 

Catholic fellowship, with its needs and splendid possibilities, as a 
necessary response to the efforts of the clergy and the leaders in 
thought and action among the laity, presents a fruitful theme 
to gifted minds and pens. The Holy Ghost is willing to lead all 
who will follow, and every follower of the Spirit of Truth, is a 
fruitful exemplar of Catholic Fellowship. Let us play the game of 
“ Follow Your Leaders ” with better fellowship, so that we may in- 
crease our already heavy contribution to the Church and country. 

Boston. J. D. Russet. 
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Natural Rights in Colorado 

HE Governor of Colorado, a politician elevated to 

his present position by grace of the Ku Klux Klan 
recommended in his inaugural address a law forbidding 
the use of wine for sacramental purposes. Obedient to the 
Governor’s request, an anti-Mass bill has been introduced. 
It will probably be ratified by the lower House and de- 
feated by the Senate. This same legislature is also con- 
sidering a bill which is a variation on the Oregon legisla- 
tion, declared unconstitutional by the District Federal 
Court. According to this proposed law, no child-caring 
institution which raises money by appeals to the generosity 
of the public, may maintain a school for its charges, but 
must send them to the public school. 

Neither proposal possesses the necessary elements 
which must be found in every law. Hence, regardless of 
the action of the Colorado legislature, both are and will 
be null and void in the eyes of Catholics, and of all men 
of sense. A law is a dictate, general or particular, of right 
reason, promulgated by competent authority, for the com- 
mon good. These proposals are not prompted by right 
reason but by bitter hatred of the Catholic Church. Next, 
no authority on earth is competent to promulgate them, 
for one forbids the Mass and the other unjustly inter- 
feres with the Catholic training of the child. Nor are 
they for the common good. They will do precisely what 
they are intended to do; stir up discord in the community 
and place a grave burden upon men and women whose 
sole crime is that they have dedicated their lives to works 
of charity and religion. 

These and many similar attempts to restore the penal 
days are but the logical outcome of a philosophy taught 
for half a century in our non-Catholic colleges and in a 
majority of our law schools. Never has it been more im- 
portant than at present to return to that old-fashioned 
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Americanism which was founded upon principles of reli- 
gion, morality, and liberty. We need no learned “ restate- 
ment of principles,” but we do need respect for the doc- 
trine of the Declaration of Independence. That document 
teaches that all men possess certain rights, not because they 
are citizens, but because they are human beings. These 
rights exist prior to the formation of any State; they are 
not conceded by the State; the State did not create them, 
and the State cannot cancel them. No complete catalogue 
of these rights, as the Supreme Court observed in the 
Oregon case, has ever been compiled. Yet it is clear that 
among them is the right to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness ”; the right to exclusive ownership of prop- 
erty; the right of men not merely to exist but to live in 
keeping with their dignity as human beings; the right of 
parents, and of those legitimately delegated by parents, to 
control the education of the child; and the right to wor- 
ship Almighty God according to the dictates of conscience. 


Domestic Sovietism 


ET we have been admitting, we Americans, that man 

has no natural rights. More, we have been insisting 
upon this absurdity imported from the corrupt philo- 
sophical centers of France and Germany, and insisting so 
earnestly that many of our young people actually believe 
it to be unadulterated truth and the summit of political 
wisdom. 

But if a man has no rights, save those which are con- 
ceded by the State, the practical conclusion is that he has 
no rights which are not at the mercy of a political majority. 
In reality, he has no rights whatever which he can call his 
own. Whatever rights he exercises, he exercises upon 
sufferance. This does not seem to be a doctrine which can 
be safely admitted in a representative democracy. 

It is interesting to trace the development of this foreign 
doctrine. If man has no natural rights, then it cannot be 
held that he has a right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. For this right, if the State alone be competent 
to grant it, can be withdrawn by the State. He has no real 
right to call his own the little home and sticks of furniture 
for which he has labored long years. For the right to 
property is not merely a legal right, but, fundamentally, 
a natural right. He has no right to worship Almighty God 
according to the requirements of his conscience, but may 
be punished by forfeiture of life should he refuse to adore 
some Mumbo Jumbo of an idol or a law, set up by the 
State. Nor can he claim that his children are his own, and 
he may not protest when, as in Soviet Russia, that splen- 
did example of a “ government ” which denies the doctrine 
of natural rights, his children are taken from him to be 
put at a trade or to be educated in a den of infamy. Noth- 
ing that he has is really his own, whether it be his wife, 
his children, his property or his liberty, if man by his very 
nature does not possess rights with which no State, and 
no majority in any State, may interfere. 

The Soviet doctrine, taught in diluted form in our 
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schools for many years, holds that might is right, and 
that no man possesses any right which a stronger party 
may not properly take from him. The American doctrine, 
formulated in the Declaration of Independence, may be 
summed up in the words of Thomas Jefferson: “ Absolute 
and arbitrary power over the lives, liberty and property of 
free men exists nowhere in a republic, not even in the 
largest majority.” 


Father Smith of Denver 

HERE is not much danger that these bigots in 

Colorado will succeed in taking the orphans from 
the Sisters and placing them in schools where they will 
learn absolutely nothing of the Divine Lover of their 
souls, Our Lord Jesus Christ. There is even less danger 
that at the behest of an unkempt crowd whose religion 
consists in nothing but hatred of the Catholic Church, 
the Adorable Sacrifice of the Mass will cease to be offered 
in Colorado. As the Rev. Matthew Smith, editor of the 
Catholic Register remarks, “ It does not matter what laws 
they pass. We will get fermented wine for the Mass and 
use it. If every priest and Catholic layman in the State 
has to go to jail, we will still celebrate Mass.” 

They can send us to jail until we rot, but the Mass will be 
celebrated with fermented wine, and celebrated regularly. It is 
altogether outside the jurisdiction of the State of Colorado, or 
of any civil government, to dictate to us in regard to the Mass. 
This is our stand and let our enemies make the most of it. When 
they step inside the sanctuary, they will find us ready to go to 
death rather than submit. 

So lay off, Governor Morely! 

Every American who loves a man not afraid to speak 
his mind in a good cause, will take off his hat to the Rev. 
Matthew Smith, of Denver, Colorado. Father Smith, 
with the Catholics for whom he speaks, is absolutely with- 
in his rights, and in fighting for them he is battling for 
the constitutional rights of every American. 

For there is no human jurisdiction whatever which can 
forbid the offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It 
is fundamental that the Federal Government may not bar, 
or even interfere with, its celebration. Nor may any State, 
although there are vestiges in a few State Constitutions of 
discrimination against Catholics and Catholic worship. 
The Mass is the central and essential Act of Worship of 
Almighty God in the Catholic Church. To proscribe the 
Mass is to proscribe the Church. But to admit that any 
jurisdiction, State or Federal, may ban the Catholic 
Church is to admit that it may ban any form of religious 
worship. If that be true, then the religious liberty guar- 
anteed by the Federal and State Constitutions is a mere 
fiction. 

Father Smith and his brethren may be subjected to 
much persecution, but they will prevail in the end. Be- 
fore Governor Morely and his Klan, there were fools 
who attempted to forbid the Mass. But Mass was always 
offered, is offered today, and will always be offered, and 
that long after all tyrants have been taken to their proper 
place. 
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Prohibition and the Mass 
HE Mass, then, will be offered, Prohibition or no 
Prohibition. But shall our priests and our Catholic 
people be inconvenienced or penalized because of the 
possibilities of stupid legislation ? 

Today no one denies that the Volstead Act and supple- 
mentary legislation go far beyond the Amendment. What 
is happening in Colorado, and what is happening in every 
part of the Union today, was foretold in these pages years 
ago. The Amendment does not forbid alcoholic liquors 
for medical purposes, or in the arts, or for the Holy Sac- 
rifice. It forbids the manufacture, sale and transportation 
of alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes. Alcohol used 
for the preparation of paints, varnishes, perfumes, and in 
the manufacturing arts generally, is not a_ beverage. 
Liquor prescribed as a medicine is not a beverage. Wine 
used in the Holy Sacrifice is not a beverage. By what 
right, then, do Congress and a host of petty underlings 
formulate a series of meddlesome, meticulous rules and 
regulations, daily set at naught by bootleggers and even 
by Government officials themselves, but acting as a serious 
handicap upon men who have every right to use alcohol, 
as required by their legitimate business or trade, or bv 
their profession? 

The sole answer is that unless these regulations, not 
contained in the Amendment, are imposed, Prohibition 
cannot be suitably enforced. But is it enforced, even with 
the army, the navy and the millions which the Government 
uses to enforce it? 

Again, where is this usurpation to stop? We are at- 
tempting to forbid by law, a purely innocuous personal 
habit, founded upon a personal right, and we are regulat- 
ing for a country of 112,000,000 inhabitants. We begin 
by making a law, which goes far beyond the Amendment 
to invade the factory, the home, the sick room, and the 
sanctuary. Then in defiance of experience and common 
sense, we declare that to be intoxicating which in fact is 
not intoxicating. Next, a Federal Court rules that alcoholic 
beverages, when made from “ fruit juices,” are not intox1- 
cating, even though they contain twelve per cent of 
alcohol, unless the Government can prove that they have 
actually made some imbiber legally drunk. But beer, con- 
tinues this very Solomon of a law, although it contains 
only one per cent of alcohol, is always intoxicating. Wine, 
however, containing twelve times that amount of alcohol 
cannot be presumed to be intoxicating, because the deci- 
sion in the HW case shows that it was not, in fact, intoxi- 
cating. Then we ask that this legislation be respected! 


A Billion-Dollar Breakfast 


T the billion-dollar law-enforcement breakfast at the 
White House, it was pompously stated by smug 
representatives of the oil octopus, the steel trust, and other 
variegated and minor trusts, that every enactment on the 
statute books must be conscientiously obeyed by every citi- 
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zen. That is rank nonsense. Nero might have made the 
same claim when he threw the Christians to the lions. 

Whenever the people perceive that an alleged law is con- 
trary to truth or justice, they will obey only at the point 
of the bayonet, and some not even then. Nor should they. 
There are enactments on our statute books, State and 
Federal, which do not bind in conscience, and others, 
those, for example, which regard marriage, divorce and 
education, that cannot bind in conscience. “ For laws 
only bind,” writes Leo XIII, “ when they are in accord- 
ance with right reason, and hence with the eternal law of 
God.” (Encyclical “On the Condition of the Working 
Classes”). And he adds from St. Thomas: 

Human law is law only by virtue of its accordance with right 
reason; and thus it is manifest that it flows. from the eternal law. 
And in so far as it deviates from right reason, it is called an 
unjust law; in such case, it is no law at all, but rather, a species 
of violence. (la 2ae Q. xciii. art. 3). 

State-idolatry, which in practise is the denial of the 
supreme authority of Almighty God, is today manifesting 
itself through an exaggerated idea of the scope and power 
of statute law. All authority is from God, authority in 
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the State as well as authority of the Church. But it may 
not be taken for granted that the State will never overstep 
the limits of its undoubted authority, so that every law 
which it may enact is in accordance with right reason, 
“and hence with the eternal law of God.” If there is a 
clear lesson in history, it is that governments are contin- 
ually seeking to encroach not only upon the rights of the 
Church, but also upon the rights of their own citizens. 
Conflict may not be lightly presumed, but there are occa- 
sions when the fact of conflict may be plainly seen. In 
that case, we must obey God rather than man, and the pre- 
cepts of the eternal and Divine law, rather than those 
enactments which are not laws in any true sense, but, as 
St. Thomas teaches, “a species of violence.” 


Whatever the million-dollar breakfasters, secure in 
their own righteousness, may preach, man’s first duty is 
not to the legislature. It is to Almighty God. That is 
why, ultimately, we shall always have the Mass, even 
though the Prohibitionists and the Klan may rage, and 
some of us return to that familiar environment of our 
fathers, the dock, the jail, the dungeon, and the scaffold. 


Dramatics 


Plays of the Month 
NCE in a very long time a play comes to us so beau- 
tifully written and so perfectly acted that one 
watches it in a happy trance, abysmally grateful that there 
is such art in the world and that one is privileged to enjoy 
it. Such a play is with us now, and the evening of delight 
it gives one more than makes up, to the Writer at least, 
for the numerous disappointments of the present theatrical 
season. 

The play is “Old English,” written by John Gals- 
worthy, one of England’s finest novelists and playwrights, 
and produced at the Ritz Theater by Winthrop Ames. 
The star who makes “ Old English” live before us is 
George Arliss, who nightly grasps his opportunity to do 
the finest, subtlest and most appealing work of his dis- 
tinguished stage career. 

To check the pained outcries of those who do not admire 
the character of “ Old English,” the octogenarian whose 
final life drama the play unfolds, we hasten to admit that 
we do not admire it, either. Sylvanus Heythorp, aged 
eighty-seven, is a selfish old reprobate, waiving questions 
of business honor in the present and dwelling unctuously, 
in memory, on the sentimental sins of his past. But to 
follow him in the closing scenes of his life, which the 
play permits us to do, is like watching the struggles of a 
magnificent dying lion, unconquerably courageous, fighting 
to the last with the faculties left to him. The ethical 
point Heythorp waived in taking a commission of six 
thousand pounds from his board, that he might settle it 
on his two grandchildren and safeguard their future, seems 


almost as unimportant to the audience as it does to 
Heythorp. 

What interests us is the way he meets the enemies who 
rush at him to tear him down. The only thing he fears 
in life is dependence. And when, seeing himself defeated, 
he realizes that he must be dependent upon his daughter 
from the morrow on, he prepares for his last night of 
freedom a special, lonely celebration. He puts on his 
evening clothes. He orders a good dinner. He eats all 
the things the doctor has advised him to let alone. He 
drinks champagne and port and brandy. He casts off care 
and is as happy as a mischievous small boy. 

But his enemies do not leave him in peace even for this 
final banquet. The leader of them forces his way into the 
old lion’s stronghold and infuriates him with threats and 
insults and taunts at his age and feebleness. The excite- 
ment of the attack, combined with the forbidden meal, 
brings on a stroke and the old fellow, after a last gallant 
struggle, sinks back into his chair with closed eyes. As 
he lies there his granddaughter, the one creature on earth 
he loves, comes in with her young lover to show grand- 
father her new party frock, and gaily dances around the 
old man’s chair. She thinks he is asleep, but her escort 
knows better and gets her out of the room while the valet 
and maid rush in to their master’s assistance. A look at 
him shows them that he will not wake up in this world; 
and as the final curtain falls the weeping maid utters 
his obituary: “ Wasn’t he the grand old sinner?” she 
wails. 


Not much love interest here, you see. Not much to 
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attract our youths and maidens. But as a study of the 
effort of an indomitable soul to fight ofi age and poverty 
and ignominy and physical disintegration, “ Old English ” 
is unequaled. And, in the opinion of this writer, the work 
Mr. Arliss does in the play is also unequaled on our stage 
this season. 

One has reason to wonder what the play’s ultimate fate 
will be. The press critics, of course, have disagreed about 
its merits, some of them going into ecstasies of enthu- 
siasm, others finding no excellence in it. But see it if you 
are interested in a superb combat between life and death, 
between dauntless courage and helpless old age. 

The youths and maidens who won’t care for “Old 
English” will find pleasure in “ The Youngest,” if this 
agreeable comedy remains with us long enough to let 
them attend it. At present its fate is uncertain. Written 
by Philip Barry, and produced by Robert Milton at the 
Gaiety Theater, “ The Youngest” gives Henry Hull an 
opportunity to show how human and lovable and appeal- 
ing he can be as the down-trodden youngest son in the 
large family of a widowed mother. His two older 
brothers, who are running their father’s factory, spend 
their time at home jeering at and bullying the third 
brother because he has no business gifts. He has just 
left college, and he desires to “ write ”—an idiotic aspira- 
tion in the opinion of his hard-headed and priggish 
brothers. In their effort to cure it they even steal his 
manuscripts and threaten to destroy them if he does not 
drop his “nonsense” and devote his energies to the 
factory. His sisters share the generally contemptuous 
attitude toward him, and even his mother (beautifully 
played by Effie Shannon) is under the thumb of her oldest 
son and lacks the courage to defend her youngest. Need 
we add that A Girl comes to visit the family and, in one 
short week, makes a man of the down-trodden victim? 
“Call a mouse a lion,” she announces, “ and he'll grow a 
mane overnight.” 

Her efforts are greatly aided by The Youngest’s dis- 
covery that through some legal technicality in connection 
with his father’s will he is the real master of the house 
and owner of the factory. He puts his domineering 
brothers and sisters in their places, takes The Girl in his 
arms, and the final curtain falls to the accompaniment of 
deep-drawn breaths of artistic pleasure among the young 
folks in the audience. Altogether a nice little play, setting 
forth in the most realistic fashion a vast amount of family 
squabbling which both old and young spectators recognize 
with interest and amusement. 

Another clean attraction—and already, alas, we are 
coming to the end of them, is “ Lady Be Good,” a musical 
comedy put on at the Liberty Theater by Alex A. Aarons 
and Vinton Freedley, To give the complete list of the 
authors and directors of this ambitious production would 
take up too much of our valuable space. But their com- 
bined efforts have accomplished a good piece of work, 
amusing, melodious, well sung and acted, and given a 


lavish setting by the producers. The Catholic Big Sisters 
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have sanctioned the attraction to the degree of taking it 
over for one evening as a means of replenishing their 
treasury. That evening will be past when these lines 
appear in print, or we would give the enterprise a fine lift 
here and now! The biggest hit in “ Lady Be Good” is 
made by Fred and Adele Astaire, brother and sister, who 
sing and dance delightfully. But all the members of the 
cast are good—proving again that producers at last 
recognize that there is no money in the old combination 
of one star and a company of sticks. 

There remain the plays whose appeal is the sex appeal, 
and there are more of them this season than ever before. 
Some of them, notably Mr. Belasco’s productions “ The 
Harem” and “ Ladies of the Evening,” are frankly in- 
decent. Theatergoers know what they are and can keep 
away from them if they choose. 

“*The Harem’ is the worst play I ever saw in my 
life,” a well-known star told the writer. And he added 
earnestly, “Go, and take your mother!” 

Pressed for an explanation of this strange suggestion, 
he added, “Oh, well, what I mean is that one doesn’t 
often have an opportunity to see a thing like that! ” 

One does not. And one would not have it now if our 
City Fathers would stop quarreling among themselves and 
wrangling over traffic problems long enough to clean 
our stage. 

The Theater Guild’s production “ The Guardsman,” 
is more subtle than “The Harem.” A man horribly 
jealous of his wife disguises himself as a Russian officer, 
and in that role tests her fidelity by making love to her. 
She flirts with him madly, and when she has reduced him 
to despair and he throws off his disguise and reproaches 
her, she calmly tells him that she has known him as her 
husband all along. He does not know whether or not she 
is speaking the truth. Neither does the audience—and 
the speculation is supposed to be most intriguing. The 
sordid theme of the second Guild success, “ They Knew 
What They Wanted,” is partly redeemed by Pauline 
Lord’s fine acting. 

But how can we sufficiently condemn “ Quarantine,” by 
Charles L. Wagner and Edgar Selwyn, where Helen 
Hayes and Sidney Blackmer offer us one suggestive situa- 
tion after another in a comedy neither well written nor 
especially well acted? And how long must we endure such 
theatrical muck as “Grounds for Divorce,” by Ernest 
Vajda, “Simon Called Peter,” by Robert Keable, and 
“High Stakes,” by Willard Mack? Isn’t it time the 
City Fathers had another “moral awakening” ? Their 
moral awakenings never last long, and they do not accom- 
plish 2 great deal while they do last. But it would be a 
fine achievement to fumigate even one or two of the 
theaters that shelter improper plays. 

Our doctors are inoculating us against the typhoid 
epidemic. The present epidemic of indecent plays in our 
theaters is exactly as dangerous, and the one sure protec- 
tion against it is “ absent treatment.” 

ELIZAEBTH JORDAN. 
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ARTISTRY 


Of what strange matter has God made the girl— 
Elusive as the dews that shaggy hedges pearl 
Before they melt within the kisses of the sun. 
She is a golden dream but half begun, 
A fairy leading through alluring ways, 
With all the fragrant morning in her gaze. 
She is the laughter of all noon-day skies, 
The sudden mist of tears in evening’s faded eyes. 
She is a sigh from passing sadness sprung, 
A song of life with all its lines unsung. 
She is the mother of a race to be, 
The moulder of a nation’s destiny. 
She is a white seed prisoned in a stirring clod, 
Spirit and earth—what whimsy in the mind of God 
To make the girl and let her young hands hold 
All flowers of love and life as they unfold. 

Stster M. Eveanore, C.S.C 


REVIEWS 

Adrian Fortesque: A Memoir. By Joun C. Vance and J. W. 
Forresgue. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. $3.25. 

This memoir, although short, makes up a very handsome book, 
entertainingly written and very cleverly illustrated. The late Adrian 
Fortesque was one of the greatest Catholic scholars of England. 
The importance of his work has been long recognized; a synopsis 
of his studies as given in the appendix of this book is formidable 
indeed. Most important have been his contributions to the study 
of the Oriental Churches. In this field he was almost a path- 
finder. But his talents were universal. He could compose a piece 
of church music with the same facility that he could sketch off a 
painting or set his companions rolling with a funny story. But 
above all this he was a true friend and a priest of sterling heart 
and true devotion. An imposing list of his works and pamphlets 
is given in a second appendix. The only regret is that he was 
taken from this world at an age when one might have expected 
from him a score of years still devoted to the cause of Catholic 
scholarship. 7. BD 





An Anthology of English Verse. By Jonn Drinkwater. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

The Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics. By LAwrence 
Brnyon. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Within the past few years, a great number of anthologies have 
been published, and it would appear that all have had a profitable 
sale. A good anthology is not only an attractive book, it is, 
moreover, an inspiration and a delight. An anthology is a 
traveler’s Vade Mecum. It is a pleasant occupier of odd moments, 
a friend that charms and draws one into a companionship whose 
influence is hard to overestimate, and whose conversation is 
always impressive and refined. Hence, though anthologies have 
been multiplied, there are not too many of them. Each has its 
place, each fulfils a purpose, each will give something worth while 
to repay the time one bestows upon it. Mr. Drinkwater’s plan, 
as he says himself, is simple and unambitious. His book is not 
designed for those who are well versed in literature and “are 
familiar with anthologies of the past.” He has planned to produce 
a book “ for those for whom it may be a convenience to find in 
one volume a small, but representative selection of English poetry 
from its beginnings until today.” There are three divisions, and the 
order is chronological. Mr. Binyon’s volume is designed to con- 
tinue the original Golden Treasury through the Victorian age 
to the present day. He is modest in his claims. Lack of space 
will prevent his dealing with all the poets of our time, but his 
selection is good. Of course, one can easily carp at certain 
commissions and omissions in these volumes. But the editors 
do not lay claim to infallibility. Each selects what he judges 
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most worthy of a place in his scheme and selects well. Besides, 
one is not denied the adventure of searching out one’s favorite 
poems, and of rearranging the selection to suit personal tastes. 
Indeed, that is one of the stimulating activities-to which an 
anthology urges the reader. F, M. 





Joseph Conrad. A Personal Remembrance. By Forp Mapox 
Forp. Boston: Little Brown and Co. $2.50. 

From an impressionist angle this is a splendid piece of writing. 
It is a writer’s picture of a writer, his moods and views. Mr. 
Ford, as is well known, collaborated with Conrad as long ago 
as 1901 and as late as 1923. Their joint efforts were well 
received. So it was to be expected that when Conrad had finished 
his writing and his life, Mr. Ford would have the last word and 
would write a great and an authentic biography. Instead of this, 
he has merely flashed off some very good pen pictures; he has 
given odds and ends of happenings, chats on literary technique, 
and disputes on useless and futile minutia. There is far less 
useful appreciation in the book than is to be found in the single 
essay on Conrad contributed to the Columbia by James B 
Connolly. And the intimacy with Conrad, which Mr. Ford claims, 
has been denied by a letter of Mrs. Conrad. The book is inter- 
esting at times and at times dull. There is far too much repeti- 
tion for so brief a work; it could be compressed into a chapter 
of a memoir or a biography. GCF 





The Tragedies of the Medici. New 
York: Brentano’s. $4.00. 

This substantial volume, well-edited and artistically planned, is 
ot the kind that delights the book-lover.; if that book-lover happens 
likewise to be interested in history, the title will lend an added 
charm. But the historian will later be doomed to disappoint- 
ment, even though the book-lover continues to admire the format. 
The calamities of this storied family are recounted from the 
murder of Giuliano during the elevation of the Sacred Host 
in the cathedral at Florence to Cosimo’s seduction of the two 
young Florentines, noble girls and cousins, Eleanora degli Albizzi 
and Cammilla de’ Martelli. But of serious history this book is 
no exponent, for the author with charming frankness avers in 
the preface that he has “fearlessly added decorative features 
where the facts were absent or too prosaic.” Thus is the unin- 
structed reader put at the mercy of the author. After the murder 
in the cathedral during Mass, which did happen, almost anything 
could be true; but the ordinary reader cannot verify all the 
assertions. That other gruesome paragraph may be, but probably 
is not true: “The Archbishop, still in his gorgeous vestments, 
turned in fury as he hung head downwards in that ghastly company 
and seizing his fiendish confederate fixed his teeth in his bare 
breast.” Like another modern popularizer, Mr. Staley speaks also 
of the sons of Sixtus IV, and makes this Pope the prime mover 
of the Pazzi conSpiracy. Both assertions are false. Such near 
historians belong to the class who accept the word of Machiavelli 
or Infessura without question; they cannot distinguish the 
authentic from the spurious passages of Burchard. One fears 
that the author of a book like this rises not much higher than a 
raconteur of scandals. P.M.D. 


By EpccumBe STALEY. 


Beacon Lights of Science. By Toro F. VAN WaGENEN. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00. 

Among scholars at the present time there is a growing interest 
in the historical development of the various sciences and in the 
lives of the great investigators to whom in various ages and 
countries the world is indebted for its marvelous advance in the 
knowledge of nature. One proof of this is the recent organiza- 
tion in this country of the History of the Science Society with 
several hundred members. Mr. Van Wagenen’s volume makes an 
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appeal to this interest in the human side of science. It consists 
of biographical sketches of over two hundred scientific investiga- 
tors from Thales in 600 B.C. to Einstein of our own day. The 
list is an impressive one. Every age and many nations are repre- 
sented. Science knows no national boundaries and genius mani- 
fests itself even under the most adverse circumstances. The 
sketches though brief are interesting. Most of them naturally 
belong to modern times, though it is not clear why such lights 
of nineteenth century science as Lyell, Carnot, Henry, Faraday 
and others should be included under the eighteenth century, from 
the fact that they happened to be born during its closing years. 
With the purpose doubtless of increasing the interest and value 
of the book, some of the principles and phenomena of the various 
sciences are described in connection with the discoveries made by 
the subjects of the sketches. In view of the vastness and com- 
plexity of the world of nature it is not easy to do this without 
falling into error and one is not surprised to find obscurities and 
inaccuracies in matters of scientific fact throughout the book. 
The author’s strange opinion of metaphysics which, he says, is 
not common sense to the average human mind, but is regarded 
today as a diversion leading nowhere and to nothing except tem- 
porary amusement, is rather untimely in view of the importance 
of metaphysical principles even in science, and of the present day 
discussion of such notions as space and time of which the 
Theory of Relativity has been the occasion. H. M. B. 





The Old Testament. Vol. I, Genesis to Esther. A new Trans- 
lation. By Rev. Pror. James Morratr. New York: G. H. 
Doran Co. $2.50. 

The Authentic Literature of Israel. Part I. From the Exodus 
to the Exile. By ExizasetrH Czarnomska. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

The growing movement to acquaint the public with Biblical 
scepticism in a positive form explains these two popular versions 
of portions of the Old Testament. Catholic readers, to whom 
parodies on the Word of God are not permitted, are less than 
ever the losers here. Dr. Moffatt’s volume retains the customary 
order of the Books “to facilitate reference,” but dismembers and 
redistributes their sequence into what German rationalism assumes 
to have been its original order and relation. The one merit of 
his book is his thorough sense of the Hebrew idiom and his aptness 
in expressing it in modern English. He makes the Old Testa- 
ment writers speak to us in our own terms, wherever his personal 
bias leaves him for a while impartial. None the less, Dr. Moffatt 
deals arbitrarily with the native force of the Hebrew in a number 
of places (such as Gen. ix 26, xii 3, xlix 10) where its fair and 
impartial presentation would show the justice of certain traditional 
interpretations. In Gen. i he renders every instance of bara by 
“form” instead of “create,” in spite of the fact that Num. xxv 30, 
where the force of this verb is demonstrated past all evasion, he 
is compelled to translate “does something new.” No reputed 
scholarship can exempt a writer from the just denunciation of such 
tendencies. As for Professor Czarnomska, her whole orientation 
is merged in the glorious discovery that “ ancient history has been 
overturned and reset upon a sure foundation, and each nation fitted 
into its proper place.” Under this inspiration she estimates a 
specifically religious history as if it were purely secular, in an 
introduction whose regard for either perspective or fact would do 
justice to Mr. Wells himself. The outcome is a literary hash 
which re-collects the dismembered fragments of the Old Testa- 
ment into innumerable independent and partly conflicting scraps. 
A few more popular exhibitions of scepticism in its “ constructive ” 
moods will drive the bewildered public to the Old Testament as 
known and studied by twenty-three centuries of serious readers, 
and force the question, which of the two ideals affords an adequate 
explanation of its wholly unique historical phenomena. 

W. H. McC. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Month.—The article “Starved Souls” by J. P. Murphy 
in the Month for January shows that in England the Church is 
confronted with the same problem of leakage as it is in the United 
States. The author intimates that this dropping off sometimes 
occurs without serious sin on the part of the individual. The 
temper and character of an early Protestant reformer is illustrated 
in a contribution by Father Martindale: “Jewel: An Early Ex- 
ponent of Anglicanism.” Father Thurston continues his critical 
examination of the strange case of “ Georges Marasco.” In this 
same article he reviews the recent biography of Teresa Higginson, 
another example of apparent sanctity, which may prove upon 
critical examination to have been in great part hysteria. 





The Charm of Letters.—A new book has been added to “ The 
Catholic Library” sponsored by the English Jesuits. This is the 
first addition to the library since the Great War interrupted the 
work. ‘ The Last Letters of Sir Thomas More” (London: The 
Manresa Press. 3s.6d.), edited by the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., 
makes up a volume that it is good to have. The calm sweetness 
of this just soul, his prudence, his tolerant attitude towards con- 
sciences that differed from his own, and finally his quiet fortitude 
in the face of death, all these human qualities breath out from 
these quaintly worded pages as from the soul of the man himself. 
Though some of these letters may be found in other lives of 
More, this is the only modern volume that contains so complete 
a collection of the last words penned by this princely man——The 
chief quarrel to be had with Dr. Oliver Elton’s book, “A Sheaf 
of Papers” (Small, Maynard. $3.50), is with the title. With less 
of truth and more of modesty, the author has therein intimated 
informality. In pointed fact, Dr. Elton’s “ Papers” are sober, 
scholarly studies, ranging in method and subject-matter from an 
entertaining discussion of Mme. de Maintenon’s philosophy of 
education for women to a profound analysis of the rhythms and 
meters—actual and possible—of English verse. Neither does Dr. 
Elton merely think deeply and read widely; he writes beautifully. 
His publishers have put his work into a most attractive volume— 
well printed and well bound at the Shakespeare Head Press, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon—as befits the King Alfred Professor of English 
Literature at the University of Liverpool. 





The Past Teaches the Present.—An examination of historical 
facts and developments is the basis of an enlightening little volume 
styled “ Pagan and Christian Rule” (Longmans. $1.75), by H. 
G. Bevenot with a virile preface by Hilaire Belloc. The chapters 
consist of brief historical sketches about certain prominent and 
far-reaching facts from the Augustan age of ancient Rome to the 
present status of the Church and the nations. The failure of 
Augustus to revivify the devitalized vigor of Rome; the change 
that followed the triumph of Christianity and the legislation of 
the first Christian emperors ; different problems of the Middle Ages, 
of Pope and Emperor, Church and State; and finally, the social 
and religious questions that face us today—all these are represented 
here. Sometimes the mere historical fact is laid down; sometimes 
the logical conclusions are drawn. The author demonstrates the 
Church’s influence for bettering the lot of the slaves and the 
poor, he points to the development of the institutions of a free 
people in Catholic England, and shows the evil influences for 
liberty in the revival of the Roman law during the close of the 
Middle Ages. It would have been interesting to learn how far 
the condition of the Church before and immediately following 
the Protestant Revolt was responsible for the religious breakup of 
Christendom. 





Tantalus and the Yahoo.—The very little book “Tantalus or 
the Future of Man” (Dutton. $1.00), belongs to a series of similar 
little books which have been given tremendous publicity. These 
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volumes come from Oxford. The author of this latest addition 
is F. C. S. Schiller. He is looking for a remedy against all the 
slings of fortune that at present affect the human race; he finds 
the remedy in eugenics !—this after having examined Christianity, 
found something good in it, and rejected it. Eugenics will entirely 
eliminate the “ Yahoo” that continually keeps coming to the sur- 
face even in the cultured of our race. Why man stopped evolving 
physically from the monkey thousands of years ago, but still kept 
on evolving in his culture, is a mystery to the author. But in the 
- materialistic philosophy there are questions that will never be 
answered and problems that will never be solved———Another book 
contains much of what is good. Its title is attractive, “ Literary 
Vespers” (Duffield. $2.00). Edgar White Burrill, the author, 
traces his ancestry back to the Mayflower; indeed, his middle 
name indicates direct descent from the first white child born in 
New England. Many good and noble things of distinctly Protestant 
tone are said in these chapters, and many of them are said beau- 
tifully. The author is doubtless a good man and for this all 
credit is due him. He could not help his ancestry with which he 
had nothing at all to do, and his insistence on this point is the 
one mark of bad taste in the book. Mr. Burrill gives the impres- 
sion that all Americans not of Puritan extraction are allowed on 
this Continent by the merest sufferance. Barring this mistake, the 
book will appeal to cultured and Christian readers. 





Sermons, Shrines and Doctrine—The Rev. M. de la Taille, 
S.J., the illustrious author of “ Mysterium Fidei,” has published 
a small work on the mystery of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass: 
“Esquisse du Mystére de la Foi.” (Paris: Beauchesne). The 
“Mysterium Fidei” created a great sensation in Catholic theo- 
logical circles, and the lectures which the author delivered on this 
subject at Cambridge in England in the summer of 1922 provoked 
an immense amount of interested inquiry. As is explained in the 
preface, the chapters of the present volume offer but a cursory 
sketch of the major points of the larger important volume.—— 
Practical for this year of jubilee comes a volume of travel, to 
the three great shrines of France: Lisieux, Lourdes and Paray- 
le-Monial. “ Our Pilgrimage in France” (Herder. $1.40), by the 
Rev. F. M. Dreves of St. Joseph’s Foreign Mission Society, is 
entertaining and instructive. The chapters narrate the author’s 
own experiences while he was on pilgrimage to these shrines. 
But the style is ordinary and the tone of certain passages lacks 
the proper touch of refinement——A book of “Sermons” 
(Benziger. $2.00), comes from the pen of the Rev. John A. 
Whelan, O.S.A., of the Villanova Scholasticate in Pennsylvania. 
Like so many other books of the kind, this work repeats what has 
been often said, yet it seems to have qualities that will make 
it a help for souls who are looking towards the better things——— 
A brochure on “The Logia in Ancient and Recent Literature” 
(Heffer. 2s.), by John Donovan, S.J., M.A., has been published 
in Cambridge, England. The chapters follow the history of the 
“Logia” as used in the gospels and epistles and in the writings 
of the early Fathers of the Church. A very few pages are 
devoted to the word's recent use. 





Foreign Asceticism.—French ascetical literature continues to 
increase in “ Formation Chrétienne de l’Ame” (Paris: Lethielleux 
6 fr.), by P. Boumard. This work gives instruction and advice 
on prayer, on the correction of faults and on the practise of the 
different Christian virtues———A practical work for retreats is 
entitled “ Lectures Choisies pour le Temps de la Retraite” (Paris: 
Lethielleux). The book contains extracts from the works of the 
great Bossuet selected by a French priest for retreat reading. — 
The Rev. F. A. Vuillermet, O.P., is the author of “Les Catho- 
liques et les Danses Nouvelles” (Paris: Lethielleux. 2 fr.), which 
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speaks of dancing in general and then of the modern dances. 
Dancing is not wrong in itself the author concludes, but may be 
accidentally so——Two very small booklets bear on the Blessed 
Sacrament. The title of one of them reads “Le Premiére Com- 
munion de Jeanne d’Arc” (Paris: Lethielleux. 2 fr.), written by 
Elie Maire; the other is “A Jesus-Hostie par Marie” (Paris: 
Tequi. 1 fr.), by Abbé Nehri Lanier. This latter contains sweet 
and simple letters written to a child———The “ Precieux Tresor des 
Indulgences” (Rome: Marietti. 9.50 lire), was compiled by P. 
J. Lacau. After a general survey of the doctrine of indulgences 
it gives a large collection of indulgenced prayers attached to the 
different devotions approved by the Church.——Finally there is an 
Italian book and a Latin. “Triumpho di Fede e Tesori di Grazie” 
(Napoli: Francesco Giannini & Figli) relates the wonders of 
nature and of grace worked by the great relic of the right arm 
of St. Francis Xavier during the summer of 1923 when it was 
carried from town to town in Southern Italy. “De Regimine 
Principum” (Turin: Marietti), is a reprint from two small poli- 
tical works of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


The Best Short Stories of 1924—Edward J. O’Brien has 
achieved the tenth annual issue of his short story anthology, “ The 
Best Short Stories of 1924 and the Yearbook of the American 
Short Story” (Small, Maynard. $2.50). As a panoramic survey 
of the short story work of the year, the “ Yearbook” is of value. 
The computation of the merit of the short stories has the value 
of an individual judgment, and nothing more. This year’s glean- 
ing is less objectionable, perhaps, than that of some other years. 
The twenty stories, chosen for reprinting, however, do not appear 
to approach the best in earlier volumes; and yet they do justify 
themselves, especially if judged by the twofold standard of the 
editor: content and form. They all have vitality, certainly, and an 
intensity of presentation; a few, such as “Corputt,” “The Poet” 
and “In a Thicket” have dramatic emotionalism. In his introduc- 
tion, Mr. O’Brien asks a most significant question: “ Why is the 
American short story so sad?” His answer does not explain the 
fact that American writers are pessimistic, and that without ap- 
parent cause. They seem to be oppressed by the somberness of 
the American scene, to be in dissent with their environment. 

John Cournos is associate editor with Mr. O’Brien of “The 
Best British Short Stories of 1924” (Small, Maynard. $2.50). In 
a supposed dialogue, Mr. Cournos discusses the definition of the 
short story. In earlier days, he states, it was possible to define 
the short story; but today the story is a law unto itself. Endless 
varieties there are that fulfil the vague requiremens of organic sub- 
stance and form. Compared to the best American work, the 
British short stories are inferior. And this seems due precisely 
to the same quality that makes the British novel superior to the 
American. In his country we stress the dramatic moment, and 
make the action predominating. The British artist attempts rather 
to create an illusion, to test character and to analyze reactions. The 
samples, as given in this volume, are weak as to plot and incon- 
clusive in denouement; but they do present a finished surface; and 
they evoke a distinct atmosphere. 

By way of comparison to these collections are the two new 
ventures edited by Richard Eaton: “ The Best French Short Stories 
of 1924” (Small, Maynard. $2.50), and “The Best Continental 
Short Stories of 1924” (Small, Maynard. $2.50). The content 
of the former book is not unlike the American collection in tech- 
nique. For the French concept and the American have had a com- 
mon origin and a similar development. In the Continental an- 
thology, there are specimens from twenty-two countries: Russia 
contributes three, Latvia, three, Italy and Rumania, two, respec- 
tively, and other nations one each. All of them are translated 
with skill and a fine turn of phrase. 
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Education 
Value of Standardized Tests 


| N the judgment of the writer, one of the greatest values 

resulting from the use of standardized tests is that they 
place educational measuring on an objective basis. As a 
result of this objective basis, the score which the pupil 
would receive on his standardized paper in arithmetic 
would be the same if the paper were marked by forty 
teachers, instead of receiving about forty different marks 
from as many teachers, as is frequently the case when no 
objective measure is used. In the great task of lifting 
education from the quagmire of haphazard illusory con- 
jecture and crude empiricism into her rightful place of 
dignity as a science, this objectifying and standardizing 
of educational measurements is the first and indispensa- 
ble step. 

In the next place, standardized tests diagnose weak- 
nesses of class instruction. While it is helpful to know 
how the class average compares with the norms for that 
grade, it is even more helpful to know the points of weak- 
ness and of strength which the class display. As a result 
of this knowledge the teacher is then in a position to 
guide the emphasis in her instructions, shifting it from 
those points of the subject matter, of which the pupils 
display a mastery, to those phases in which their weak- 
nesses have been revealed. 

Accordingly, many standardized tests are now so con- 
structed that they do not only record the absolute score 
of the class, but diagnose its points of relative weakness 
and of strength. Take, for example, Monroe’s “ Diag- 
nostic Tests in Arithmetic.” A careful analysis was first 
made of the different mathematical operations into their 
constituent processes. Problems involving each of these 
processes or groups of closely related processes were then 
constructed. By this means the particular processes which 
constituted the chief stumbling blocks for the class could 
be located and the instruction could then be adapted ac- 
cordingly. In many cases teachers found themselves stress- 
ing drill in the fundamental operations of addition, multi- 
plication, subtraction and division, whereas the real diffi- 
culty was revealed to lie in the placing of the decimal 
point, or the handling of mixed fractions. 

By presenting the scores in graphic form on a class 
chart, the dominant points of weakness and of strength can 
be seen at a glance by both the teachers and the pupils. In 
some cases, it is true, the type of errors of the class 
may be found to vary widely among the individual mem- 
bers. By locating his exact weakness, however, a pupil has 
an additional incentive to study those phases of the subject 
matter with particular care and intensity. Frequently the 
type of errors discovered will be found to be common to 
many members of the class, thus probably reflecting weak- 
nesses in class instruction. 

Graphing the scores made by pupils on standardized 
tests, facilitates interpretation of class tendencies. Thus 
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the line indicating the median score reveals at a glance, dis- 
entangled from the distracting minutiae of individual vari- 
ations, the central tendency of the class. It enables the 
teacher to grasp the salient points disclosed by the stand- 
ardized tests thus allowing her to plan proper remedial 
action. 

The objection is sometimes encountered that graphing 
is difficuit and increases the work of the teacher; that, in 
short, it is a case of “much ado about nothing.” The 
objection is ill grounded. It could emanate only from a 
person having but slight experience therewith. Graphing 
for such purposes as the teacher would ordinarily have 
occasion to do, is a simple matter. A little practise in 
graphing renders it a pleasant and helpful device, from 
which the teacher, once familiar therewith, will not readily 
part. In an investigation carried on under the writer’s 
supervision, about 700 public and parish-school pupils, in 
grades three to eight, plotted a daily graph of their speed 
in silent reading. Even the lower grade pupils did it with 
ease and accuracy. It seemed to stimulate the progress of 
the pupils to a marked degree. Conscientious educational 
effort cannot ignore it. The writer mentions the subject 
here because graphing greatly enhances the fruitfulness of 
the use of standardized tests. Moreover, every line of 
commerce and industry nowadays utilizes graphing as a 
device to guide its efforts more intelligently and thus 
renders its work more effective. It is as applicable in 
educational work as in any other kind. 

The usefulness of standardized tests does not stop when 
they record the general degree of mastery attained in a 
subject. They penetrate beyond group totals and averages 
into the particular points of weakness and of strength 
which are not specifically reflected in the general score. 
As a result of this diagnostic quality, they guide the 
teacher in giving instruction and placing the emphasis 
where it is most needed. While this value is contained 
implicitly in the diagnostic quality of tests previously ex- 
plained, it is of sufficient importance to demand an ex- 
plicit statement. 

The values previously mentioned converge at this point, 
in the guidance they give to the teacher. For the ultimate 
purpose of standardized tests and measurements is to im- 
prove the quality of the teaching, thereby increasing the 
effectiveness of educational effort. If teachers administer 
standardized tests, measure the pupil’s mastery of the sub- 
ject, discover the points of weakness and strength, care- 
fully graph the results and stop there, they are missing the 
real purpose of modern standardized tests. That purpose 
is to guide the teacher in the formulation of remedial in- 
struction. If they stop short of this, they are treating 
standardized tests as playthings. They are largely wasting 
their efforts. Unfortunately there have been some teach- 
ers who have failed to grasp this point. 

Without the guidance resulting from the use of stand- 
ardized measurements, the instruction may become at times 
decidedly lop-sided. To illustrate. A certain so called 
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“strong” principal of an elementary school in the middle 
West took an especial interest in supervising the teaching 
of reading in the grades. The “ thoroughness ” with which 
his pupils read was his pride. When visitors came, he in- 
variably called upon the pupils to read for the edification 
of the guests. He had drilled them in slow, careful oral 
reading, insisting upon the proper inflection and modula- 
tion of the voice. A superintendent happened along. He 
administered the Courtis Standardized Reading Test. The 
scores of the pupils in rate were several grades below the 
norms ; while their comprehension of the matter read was 
likewise considerably below the standards prevailing in 
the other grade schools in that city. The standardized tests 
showed that the emphasis was misplaced, that several im- 
portant values were being overlooked, and that a shift of 
emphasis from oral to silent reading was urgently needed. 

To borrow a phrase from mechanics, standardized edu- 
cational tests by diagnosing the points of weakness enable 
the person to apply the oil where the machine is squeaking, 
instead of pouring it blindly over the whole machine, 
hoping, that in some mysterious way, some of it will seep 
into the joints where it is really needed. 

Joun A. O’Brien, Px.D. 


Sociology 
Self-Supporting Catholic Centers 


HE one consideration which has most often given 

pause to those responsible for the welfare of inter- 
ests Catholic, when they took thought concerning Catholic 
centers for sociability, recreation, and instruction, has 
been the great sums of money needed to finance such 
undertakings. The experience of the non-Catholic associ- 
ations is not particularly encouraging from the financial 
standpoint of Catholics. These associations have gone on 
the principle that welfare work for young people is in the 
nature of a semi-gratuitous service. They have gone to 
the public with pleas for vast contributions to build room- 
ing: places and recreational centers both for young men 
and young women, and even when these imposing struc- 
tures were erected, furnished and paid for, they were not 
ashamed to come back year after year with requests for 
further contributions to meet an habitual deficit in their 
annual budgets. In other words, these buildings are de- 
liberately planned and managed so as not to be self-sup- 
porting. 

A secretary of the Y. M. C. A. once undertook to ex- 
plain to the present writer the reason of this habitual 
deficit. “Can you not make the membership fees cover 
the expenses of the Association?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” said he, “ we can, but we don’t want to.” 

“What proportion of your running expenses do you 
get from the public? ” 

“ Twenty-five per cent,” he answered. 

“Why not make your membership fees cover the whole 
expense?” I continued. 
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For three very sufficient reasons [he answered]. First of all, 
the fact that they depend upon the public for part of their ex- 
penses makes the directors feel a greater sense of responsibility. 
They know that they will have to render an account to the public. 
Second, this same fact keeps the members themselves from thinking 
that they own the organization. They realize that they are get- 
ting more than they pay for, and that the public is helping to 
support the Y. M. C. A. Third, and not least important, these 
campaigns for funds keep the public interested and benevolent. 
People are always interested in organizations which they help 
support. These three reasons are quite sufficient to induce us to 
continue the plan of public campaigns for funds, even though we 
can support the organization from the membership fees alone. 

Analyzing the situation somewhat closely, it would seem 
that this practise is not quite just to the public nor to the 
young men themselves. The Y. M. C. A. centers supply 
lodging, food, exercise, amusement, instruction, all legiti- 
mate needs of young men for which they should be able 
and willing to pay. Able-bodied young men are the last 
persons in the world who should depend on the public 
for charitable aid. They ought to be ready to pay for 
what they get and they should receive enough wages to 
enable them to do so. If they are unwilling to give a fair 
payment for the fundamental necessities mentioned, this 
would not be very creditable to their honesty and self- 
respect. If they are not able to pay for these thizgs what 
they are justly worth, then they are not getting a fair 
living wage and unmarried young men, able to work, do 
not usually come under the class of the oppressed wage- 
earner who is forced to work for less than it costs to live. 

Add to this that so many worthy objects of Catholic 
endeavor are dependent necessarily on the contributions 
of the people, and it is clear enough that our Catholic 
centers for young men should decidedly be self-supporting. 
To plan them in any other way would be unpractical both 
because of the ability of these young men to pay their own 
way, and because of the fact that the Catholic body is 
already sufficiently burdened with the support of its neces- 
sary charities. 

In fact, while the Y. M. C. A. centers have undoubtedly 
been a powerful stimulus to Catholic action in the same 
direction, they have at the same time thrown our calcula- 
tions somewhat off the track by holding up constantly the 
example of drives, campaigns, budgets, which show an 
habitual deficit, a perpetual appealing to the public for 
support as though welfare work for young men were a 
costly matter and necessarily involved the giving of large 
sums of money, without any expectations on the part of 
the donor of return in kind. 

The fact is, as recent developments seem to show, centers 
for young men can be made entirely self-supporting and 
will even bring a return in the way of interest on the in- 
vestment provided they are managed, as they always should 
be, as a business enterprise. True they are not and must 
not be merely a matter of dollars and cents. But from 
the material side, so far as balancing the budget is con- 
cerned, they should be carried on with as much attention 
to business principles, as much efficiency of business man- 
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agements, as though they were some one’s private invest- 
ment. 

Managed in this way there is every reason to hope that 
these centers will be self-supporting. Let us give some 
instances which seem to show this. There exists in New 
York a system of hotels for single men, with one for 
single women. These hotels began quite humbly as an 
experiment in giving moderate-priced rooms to men. They 
have proved so successful that at the present time every 
one has a waiting list, and at certain seasons it is impos- 
sible to accommodate the numbers of men who apply for 
rooms. 

Thus the last of the series to be built in New York con- 
tains 500 rooms which rent at from $10.50 a week to 
$23.50 a week, the latter having private baths. These 
rooms are almost continually occupied, and there is a 
waiting-list of several hundred sometimes ready to take 
any vacancy. Not far away is to be found a woman’s 
hotel with 488 rooms renting at from $10.50 per week 
to $18.50 per week. This also has sometimes a long wait- 
ing-list and cannot accommodate all the women who wish 
to live there. So successful have these institutions been 
in New York—and they are all upon a self-supporting 
basis—that steps are being taken to extend the system to 
other cities and similar hotels will be erected ‘1 Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Chicago. 

From the standpoint, therefore, of supplying small 
rooms at a moderate rate to Catholic young men or to 
Catholic young women, who are making fair wages and 
are able to pay their way, the Catholic center for the one 
or for the other sex should be able to sustain itself. If, 
besides, there are put into the building what are called 
club facilities, a plunge, a gymnasium, lounges, a library, 
etc., the fees for the use of these features should cover 
the extra expense they entail. 

New York offers another object lesson in this line in 
the new hotel for single men called the Shelton. This 
imposing building will supply 1,200 rooms, some single, 
some en suite furnished or unfurnished. The cost of these 
rooms will be from $17.00 a week, $850.00 a year and 
upward. In the hotel will be included a swimming pool, 
bowling alleys, a library, reading rooms, card rooms, a 
roof garden, an infirmary, a grill room, a Turkish bath, 
a billiard room, lounges, a gymnasium, squash courts, 
etc. Thus it will be seen that this building will be prac- 
tically a center of the sort we contemplate for Catholic 
young men, though the Shelton is simply a commercial 
enterprise for men in general. 

The owner of this building, in the course of a conversa- 
tion, courteously informed us that he had made a careful 
study of the situation in New York for four years be- 
fore embarking on this investment, and the fact that he is 
now personally investing six million dollars in the enter- 
prise speaks volumes for his opinion as to the ability of 
such a center to be self-supporting. As he has already 
erected five or six other large buildings in New York, 
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all of which have proved profitable investments, it is clear 
that the judgment of the owner of the Shelton is worthy 
of singular consideration. 

Such examples as these point to the possibility of a 
system of Catholic centers for young men and young 
women, respectively, which shall be self-supporting and 
run on the same business principles as these commercial 
enterprises. A committee of business men, experts in this 
line, should be able to survey the situation, plan a building 
to meet the requirements of the Catholic young men of 
the district, make up the budget, and see to it that the 
income shall meet the expenses and leave besides a fair 
return on the investment. 

If this is done, it will be possible to raise money by sell- 
ing stock or bonds rather than by one of those campaigns 
which have become so unpopular and burdensome. If the 
initial investment can be raised by means of stock or bond 
issues, or both, and if the enterprise is managed so as 
to pay for itself and give a fair return on the investment, 
then the most serious obstacle to Catholic centers for 
young folk will have been successfully overcome. 

Epwarp F. Garescué, S.]. 
Note and Comment 


“Public Ledger” Disavows 
Offensive Statements 


N the issue of America for January 17 attention was 

called, in our correspondence section, to “ the frightful 
insult to the sacred Mother of God,” which appeared on 
Christmas morning in the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
aroused the indignation of Catholics throughout the entire 
land. It is only just, therefore, that the editorial “ dis- 
avowal,” since then made by the Ledger, should also be 
given fair notice in our columns. The editor says: 


In one of Katherine Mayo’s series of articles on conditions in 
the Philippines, published in the news columns of this newspaper on 
Christmas Day, there appeared baseless, irreverent and offensive 
remarks against the sacred belief of Christians, remarks that should 
not have been permitted to appear. 

The attitude of the Public Ledger has always been one of sin- 
cere sympathy and deep respect for religion, and its record in this 
regard should acquit it of any charge that it could deliberately 
be guilty of assailing religion. But in order that there may be 
no misunderstanding, it should be explicitly stated now that this 
newspaper disavows any such intent, regrets that the statement 
appeared and expresses sorrow that its publication should have 
given pain to any of its readers. 


We are happy to be able to make record of this public 


disavowal printed in the issue of the Ledger for Jan- 
uary 11. 





An Old 
Catholic Custom 


PROPOS of the storm of righteous indignation that 

is manifest all over the country at the blasphemous 
insult to the Blessed Virgin sent out from Philadelphia 
by the Curtis syndicated papers, this note of a naval tra- 
dition, given in the Cape Town, South Africa, Southern 
Cross, is pertinent. 
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Though the British navy is a Protestant navy, one of the Cath- 
olic naval traditions is retained. On boarding a King’s ship you 
salute the quarterdeck; if a civilian, by removing your hat. The 
origin for this salute was not respect for the quarterdeck, as such, 
but reverence for the light burning before the Crucifix or the 
picture of the Virgin which in Catholic days occupied the place 
of honor in the after part of the ship. Every guest of the Ad- 
miralty at the Review recently who saluted the quarterbeck saluted 
the memory of the Mother of Christ. The Royal Navy was born 
religious; remains religious. It is the only service in the British 
Empire where the custom of Grace before Meat is observed. 


When you board a United States warship you face the 
stern and salute the flag which is perhaps only a variant of 
the naval tradition above cited. 





Extension Society’s 
Home-Mission Plan 


PROJECT to raise $5,000,000 for the Catholic home 

missions is announced by the Extension Society as 
its fitting program for the commemoration of the Holy 
Year. The plan consists in making definite appeals to the 
various sections within the Church. Thus it is proposed 
that 1,000 prelates and priests contribute each an endow- 
ment fund of $1,000 for the education of young men to 
the missionary priesthood. Mgr. William D. O’Brien, 
acting president of the Extension Society, says: 

Here is the plan. One thousand dollars from 1,000 prelates and 
priests amounts to $1,000,000. The interest on $1,000,000 at 6 per 
cent is $60,000. Sixty-thousand dollars divides into 12 scholarships 
of $5,000 each. The interest on a $5,000 scholarship at 6 per cent 
is $300 a year for the Extension Society at present to support 
each one of the students now on our list. 

A similar appeal is made to 1,000 Catholic laymen for 
a contribution of $1,000 each to serve as an endowment 
for the support of missionary priests sent to carry out 
the actual work of preaching the Gospel of Christ in the 
United States and its dependencies. Catholic women in 
the same way are called upon to raise their own endow- 
ment fund to help towards the support of missionary Sis- 
ters and catechists at work in the same field. Entire com- 
munities, academies and institutions of various kinds are 
to give each its aggregate sum of $1,000 for the particular 
home-mission interests each may wish to specify. 

Here is an appeal that surely should fire the imagina- 
tion of American Catholics and whose fulfilment is entirely 
feasible. One of the chief purposes will be to reclaim 
large sections of the South and West for the Catholic 
Church that have hitherto been neglected and have good 
reason to feel slighted. It will be “to preserve those who 
clung in spite of neglect, and to reclaim, if possible, the 
many who resented the unwittingly exclusive policy of the 
great immigration years.” 





Jewish and Protestant 
Goodwill Conference 


MEETING of committees appointed by the Protes- 
tant Federated Churches and the Central Conference 
of Jewish Rabbis was recently held to draw up plans and 
resolutions for mutual good will between Jews and 
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Christians. “Interchange among the theological schools 
of the Jewish and Christian educators” and “ exchange 
of articles in Jewish and Christian journals ” were among 
the proposals made. Owing to the difficulties regarding 
joint statements that might touch directly upon religious 
questions and for reasons such as the above proposals will 
suggest, Catholics could evidently not participate. The 
following four declarations were issued: 

1. The purpose of our committees is to promote mutual under- 
standing and goodwill in the place of suspicion and illwill in the 
entire range of our inter-religious and social relations. 

2. Because of our mutual respect for the integrity of each 
other’s religion and our desire that each Faith shall enjoy the 
fullest opportunity for its development and enrichment, these 
committees have no proselyting purpose. 

3. We endorse the statement of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, made by its Administrative Com- 
mittee in its resolution of September 22, 1922, declaring that the 
“rise of organizations whose members are masked, oathbound and 
unknown and whose activities have the effect of arousing religious 
prejudices and racial antipathies, is fraught with grave conse- 
quences to the Church and to society at large.” To this statement 
we add our conviction that such organizations violate the funda- 
mental principles and ideals of our country and of religion, and 
merit our condemnation. 

4. We realize further that we best reveal our fellowship by 
practical cooperation in common tasks, and it is our endeavor to 
formulate a program by which to realize the high purposes and 
noble endeavors of mutual goodwill and helpfulness. 


Action, finally, was taken regarding the holding in 
future of other conferences of a similar nature. 





Catholic Statistics 
for England and Wales 


CCORDING to the new English “ Catholic Direc- 

tory,” containing completed statistics up to the close 
of the year 1923, the number of converts for that year 
was 12,796. Computing the total statistics for converts 
since 1911 the London Universe finds that in the interval 
123,672 conversions have occurred. The following fig- 
ures indicate the steady growth of conversions as recorded 
year for year in the “Directory” since the date when such 
figures were first compiled: 1911, 3,609; 1912, 6,511; 
1913, 7,184; 1914, 9,034; 1915, 9,376; 1916, 8,501; 
1917, 9,018; 1918, 9,402; 1919, 10,592; 1920, 12,621; 
1921, 11,621; 1922, 12,406; 1923, 12,796. The total num- 
ber of Catholics is 2,030,855. Naturally “ Directory ” 
figures, whether in England or the United States, are not 
to be taken as absolutely accurate. Of necessity they 
always understate the actual Catholic population. Thus in 
the United States there are millions of Catholics of whom 
no official diocesan record has been made. So, too, the 
London Universe in its comments on the “ Directory” 
figures calls attention to the statement of a Passionist 
Father, previously published in its pages. He believes that 
the actual Catholic population of England and Wales is 
nearer 5,000,000 than 2,000,000. The “ Directory ” itself 
is careful to explain that the returns made by the dioceses 
“in many cases cannot be accurate.” 

















